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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Let the Split Come 


HE chasm between those who think that the 
church is just a glorified social service com- 
mission and those who know that religion is 

something more is widening. 

We have heard the warning again and again that 
the Christian Church must put itself unreservedly 
back of the program of the extreme radicals among us, 
or die. 

We have heard men declare that we are headed 
straight for chaos, and only a church which will swal- 
low, bait, hook and sinker, the program of the Socialist 
Party can save us. 

We have heard that the age of theology is past 
and the age of service is here, and that we only com- 
plicate things and interfere with service by saying 
anything about theology. 

We believe none of these things, or perhaps 
should say that we believe only elements of truth that 
inhere in the propositions. 

There are decent, high-minded, unselfish men 
and women in the Universalist Church and in the 
other Christian Churches who believe in giving the 
other fellow a square deal, who are keenly anxious 
to get rid of abuses in the social system, who personally 
and socially live up to the golden rule, and who still 
believe that there is nothing dishonorable in making 
money, in saving money, in investing money, in sup- 
porting their families and in using money for the 
common good. 

They are perfectly willing that their ministers 
shall join the Socialists and frankly express their 
views, but they do not propose to have their churches 
turned into locals of the Socialist Party or the Com- 
munist Party, or appendices to any other political 
party. 

There are reverent, devout, intelligent people in 
the Universalist Church who have not read John 
Dewey’s last book, or Whitehead on “Concretion,”’ or 
Reese and Dietrich on “Humanism,” or Huxley on 
“Religion without God,’’ who have a deep and vital 
religious experience, and in that experience there is 
the sublime concept of a God who is more than a 


cold, colorless, dehumanized, philosophical abstraction- 

Now these people own and maintain an organiza- 
tion known as the Universalist Church. They are heirs 
of freedom and they cherish their freedom. They are 
intelligent enough to know that truth is many-sided 
and can be expressed in many ways. They, therefore, 
in the years past, have welcomed and supported 
ministers who have said things that they did not 
believe and derided things that they did believe. But 
they have reached the point where they propose to 
put their feet down and stand their ground on the 
three propositions: that religion is more than reform 
of the social system, that reform of the social system 
does not need to involve destruction of the social 
system, and that in all the work we have to do, “‘we 
are laborers together with God.” 

Not a word or sentence would we write or utter 
to drive fine, enthusiastic young men and idealistic 
professors out of our Universalist fellowship, but we 
are ready to call their bluff. If they think that there is 
bound to be a line of cleavage in our churches and 
ministry between the revolutionists and the evolu- 
tionists, we say, let the cleavage come. It can’t come 
too soon. 

There will be left in the Universalist Church a 
vast body of people who will toil for social reform, 
public health, better housing, enlightened employers, 
decent, intelligent workingmen freed from their 
apostles of bitterness, just division of the fruits of toil, 
pure politics, and efficient democracy. And as they 
toil, they will worship and serve the God of their 
fathers—humble before Him, conscious that He is 
vastly more than they can put into words, but sure 
of Him, of His wisdom, of His love, of His plan for the 
world, and of His mighty power. 

So far as the Universalist churches are concerned, 
if we know them, they are through with any soft- 
stepping or pussyfooting soas not to displease the peo- 
ple whose modernized ears are offended by any words 
that imply the existence of a Supreme Being or the 
gpossibility of a life-giving, joy-giving, power-generatin 
relationship with Him. 
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IS STEWARDSHIP THE WHOLE STORY? 


S it right and is it wise to use what we have for the 
common good? Put in this form no socially- 
minded person could say no. 

But if we ask as to whether stewardship states 
the whole duty of man, we shall have to be just as 
emphatic in our reply that it does not. 

Recently an able young Congregational minister 
read a paper before a group of his colleagues upon 
“The Doctrine of Stewardship as an Inadequate Social 
Ethic.” The point that he made was that many 
Christian people seem perfectly satisfied with being 
good stewards of what they have. Instead, they 
should ask themselves how they got their possessions 
and whether they are blocking the road to social 
justice. No wise, generous use of money excuses 
extortion or cruelty or injustice in making money. 
No dispensing of Christmas turkeys is a substitute 
for a social order where a man can earn his own turkey. 

It seems to us a mistake, however, to put Chris- 
tian generosity in opposition to Christian justice. 

A man who is socially minded, who uses what he 
has for the good of all, and does it with intelligence 
as well as with love, may be close to the Kingdom. 

The more generous a man is, assuming he is 
intelligent in his generosity, the more he is bound to 
get close to fundamental causes of misery, and a truly 
fine man will be inspired under those circumstances 
to remove the causes. 

We shall be making quite a start if we can induce 
people to be wise and good stewards. But the start, 
of course, is not the completed journey. 

* * 


THE BOY WHO DROVE TURKEYS 


UDGE JOHN BARTON PAYNE, chairman of 
the Central Committee of the American Red 
Cross, was an able, upright man with a tender 

heart and a high sense of civic responsibility. 

As a lawyer, a judge, a Cabinet official, a war-time 
executive in the service ot his country, he won dis- 
tinction. As head of the American Red Cross for the 
past fourteen years, he has been sane, balanced, sympa- 
thetic. As chairman of the Board of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, representing fifty-eight countries, 
he showed a breadth of view and a spirit of fair play 
that made him liked by all. 

In refusing a generous ‘salary as head of the 
American Red Cross, and in insisting on paying all 
of his own traveling expenses, Judge Payne showed 
native shrewdness as well as unselfishness. The psycho- 
pathically suspicious and jealous sometimes get into 
the Congress of the United States, and he had an 
ironclad answer to possible attack upon his motives. 

“His was an unselfish service,” said the President 
of the United States. ‘To the lasting memory of this 
man it should and will be said that he never knew a 
boundary line either within or without the United 
States when flood, fire, earthquake or other great 
adversity called the ‘Greatest Mother’ to help the 
needy.”’ 

We knew Judge Payne and honored him. One 
of his last acts was to write us a friendly letter express- 
ing his gratitude for our recent editorial on the Red 
Cross. Most of us who knew him at all felt what 


Prince Tokugawa cabled: ‘His amiable look still 
fresh and never forgotten by all. Hardly find adequate 
words express sorrow.”’ For Judge Payne had just 
been in Japan to attend the Fifteenth International 
Red Cross Conference. 

In Washington on his eightieth birthday (January 
26) and in old St. John’s (the Church of the Presidents), 
his funeral was held. 

As a boy of twelve he first saw this Washington 
in which later he was to occupy high place. He was 
hired with two other boys to drive 300 turkeys “‘on 
the hoof” to Washington, sixty miles away, the flock 
averaging ten miles a day. His first real salary was 
$50.00 a year as clerk in a country store. 

Out of such humble country beginnings have 
come many of the Jeaders of the nation. 

Students of the science of education will not fail 
to note the fact that a desire to serve the community 
was intensely strong within him. 

If they will study the life of his father and put 
two and two together, they may find an answer to the 
question, “What made him unselfish?” His father’s 
farm up in West Virginia was overrun by armies in the 
Civil War. The entire region was terribly poor and 
few neighbors could pay their bills. ‘‘Nevertheless,”’ 
says the record, ‘‘the country physician continued to 
minister to their ills without thought of his own needs.” 


ok * 


THIS BUSINESS OF CENSORSHIP 


HERE are grave dangers in censorship of books 
T and plays. 

One danger is the advertising. If.there are 
wrong and corrupting ideas in books and plays, those 
ideas are advertised by a ban. Censorship, at least 
in the United States, is a sounding board. A grave 
danger is the curtailment of individual liberty. 
Liberty is so great and precious a boon that any 
method that even hints at strangling liberty must be 
used with care. Arbitrary political and ecclesiastical 
power does strangle liberty. The instinct of our people 
to be vigilant in its defence is a sound instinct. 

Of course all government is an abridgment of 
individual liberty, and free government uses such 
abridgment simply as a means of promoting the larger 
liberty of the mass. 

In the circulation of books, plays, pictures, most 
people agree that indecency should be banned. There 
is no outcry against the arrest of the sex perverts 
who hang around schools and sell coarse, suggestive 
or lewd cards and texts of one kind or another. 

Most thoughtful people agree that the entire 
texture of American life has been profoundly affected 
by the enormous growth of the motion picture in- 
dustry, and its patronage by most of the children 
of the country. They agree that some control of the 
output of pictures is necessary. It is the same with 
books. There is a line across which promoters and 
authors ought not to step, and the statutes recognize it. 

In the recent fight on dirty movies, the people of 
the United States rose up and made their power felt. 
The effective method that they used was agreement to 
stay away from the movies. It was the method of 
boycott, a terribly misused weapon many times, but 
obviously necessary under the circumstances. In our 
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opinion it is the one really effective weapon. Never- 
theless the statutory power to close up indecent places 
is sound, and it is useful directly in proportion to the 
common sense of its application. 

. There was an utter lack of common sense in the 
police going to a reputable church in Boston recently 
and taking down the words of the minister, who was 
commenting on a book or play which he thinks has 
been improperly banned. It is a reasonably safe as- 
sumption that a minister of Jesus Christ is not going 
to use any lewd and indecent language. 

In the case of the play recently banned in 
Boston, it is said that the action taken was on the 
ground that the play attacked religion and held it up 
to contempt. This is utterly unjust to the Mayor. 
He banned the play because, in his judgment, it was 
“smutty,”’ indecent, vulgar and demoralizing in its 
effect. If there are those who would ban books be- 
cause they attack bishops, priests, and Universalist 
clergymen, as immoral, harsh, cruel, time-serving or 
ignorant, we are against them. Religion can stand 
any attack. The institutions of religion ought to be 
able to stand any attack. In the main, in our judg- 
ment, they can. Where they cannot, the attack is an 
agency of reform. 

But we will go to great lengths in the support of 
officials who are trying to give our communities clean 
and decent entertainment. 


* * 


A LETTER OF EMERSON* 


N 1842 “an utter stranger’”’ wrote to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, at that time thirty-nine years of age. 
Emerson replied in a letter which summarizes 

nobly his fundamentals. The young man rejoined 
in a letter which throws much light on the growth of a 
soul, as well as upon religious conditions of the day. 

Now, a grandson of “the utter stranger,’’ Solomon 
Corner, publishes the correspondence with interesting 
comment and ‘“‘a philosophical note.” 

We are interested in the little book, because it is 
beautifully brought out, because it has in it one of 
the best written and most complete of all the letters 
of Emerson, curiously enough never before published, 
and because of Solomon Corner, a merchant who 
might have been a successful writer himself. 

Immersed in a hard orthodoxy, Solomon Corner, 
who had read Carlyle and who had a taste for great 
books, and who also spent long weeks on the ocean 
in his business, suddenly thought of reality almost in 
terms Emerson might have used, and wrote to the 
great man, who had lately suffered the loss of his dear 
boy. 

In reply, Emerson welcomes him as a friend, 
speaks of reality as the ‘‘one fact,” as “the one and 
only good news.”’ 

“Indeed that life of which I speak,’ writes 
Emerson, “‘is so near that all speech concerning it is 
remote, impertinent and self-reproved..”’ 

“The best foundation of skepticism,’’ he adds, 
‘Ss the halfness and inadequateness of the so-called 
good.” 


*A Letter of Emerson. With analysis and notes by Willard 
Reed. The Beacon Press: Boston. Price $1.00. 


This letter went to Baltimore, then (1842) a city 
of 100,000 people. In that city twenty-three years 
before, William Ellery Channing had preached the 
sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks which had 
marked the beginning of the Unitarian fellowship as a 
separate organization. With that Unitarian group 
Solomon Corner at length allied himself and was in the 
church when he died in 1886. 

This work of Willard Reed is a contribution of 
permanent value to general literature, and a pearl of 
great price to the free churches. 

* * 


ARE LIBERALISM AND CONVICTION 
MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE? 

N the panel discussion at the Boston Sabbath 
School Union institute two of the speakers at 
one stage considered the question, ‘‘Are liberal- 

ism and conviction mutually exclusive?” 

In our opinion they are not. A liberal may have 
a strong conviction that it is the duty of a Christian 
man not to engage in industrial war, but to interpret 
right, justice, truth, to both sides. 

Quite true, there is danger in always looking on 
both sides of questions. It is the danger of inaction. 
But there is danger in not looking on both sides of 
questions. It is the danger of wild, unreasoning action. 

To make out that liberals are incapable of action 
one has to define arbitrarily the word liberal and the 
word action. 

In the broad sense writing a book is action, and 
holding up a great ideal is action. 

Out of every live church there have come men 
and women who have engaged in political action. It 
is a highly important thing to have in churches study 
classes and groups to delve into social and economic 
subjects, to find out if possible how the Christian man 
can best serve society, and also to inspire them to 
action. 

But there is at times too much of a tendency to 
make Christian action synonymous with adherence to 
the ideals of labor groups like the British Labor Party, 
and to what best corresponds to it in America. 

If one wants to so define action he can do so, and 
test everything by that standard. 

In such a testing liberalism will not fare well. 
The liberal had rather be right than be acting. But 
if he is a genuine liberal he had also rather be acting 
than be fastened to the status quo. 

While the fanatic has his place, and under God 
often renders great service, the world would soon be 
in a sorry plight if it did not have liberals—the people 
open-minded, ready to test and prove, determined 
to conserve with the conservatives and determined to 
go to the roots with the radicals. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
If a man has to be something of a fanatic in 
order to accomplish things, then we will let some 
of the accomplishment slide. If a man has to be a 
little less than a gentleman to be a “go-getter,’”’ then 
we will be content with a lesser title. 
If we who want the world court would work for 
it we could have it. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LV. Sixteen Beacon Street 
Johannes 


aT was Ellsworth Reamon of Syracuse, who said: 
“Write a Cruising about Headquarters. Tell 
the people what goes on there. You cruise 
everywhere else under the sun, why not cruise 
near by?” Every year for half a dozen years several 
persons have said the same thing. The trouble has 
been in the past that the idea did not strike fire. I do 
plenty of writing because I have to do it. I am a 
reporter as well as an editor and as well as a contribu- 
tor, and I am glad to take cheerfully what comes in 
the day’s work. Some of the writing comes easily, and 
some hard, some flows and some is pumped up. It is 
the same with everybody who writes, but in the 
Cruising series I have a rule that the writing must 
come easily or not come at all. In the past I did not 
want to write about ““Headquarters”’ and so I did not 
write. But the moment Reamon spoke, it came over 
me in a flash that I wanted to doit. So here it is. 

It is a modest, unassuming headquarters—this 
headquarters of the Universalist Church. The Con- 
gregational headquarters next door towers up into 
the air four stories above ours, or eight stories in all. 
The Baptist headquarters, back of the State House 
in the Ford Hall Building, is one of the meeting places 
of Boston. The new Unitarian headquarters, a stone’s 
throw away on Beacon Street, flanking the State 
House, is one of the most beautiful church buildings 
in the country. The Episcopal headquarters for the 
diocese of eastern Massachusetts, also on Beacon Hill, 
is made of old mansions to which extensions have been 
built, and appropriately enough is on Joy Street, 
which runs into Beacon just beyond the Unitarian 
building. The Swedenborgian center, a church with 
a store, is a headquarters only three or four buildings 
away. 

They are all together, these various headquarters, 
on historic Beacon Hill in the city of Boston. Of 
course this makes it convenient to do business with 
one another, to get together on joint committees, and 
to secure needed information. It also promotes a 
happy neighborhood feeling which is more powerful 
for church unity and union than al! the resolutions 
ever passed. 

Recently Jack Frost of The Boston Herald has 
been doing a series of sketches on interesting archi- 
tectural features of old Boston. Later they are to 
appear in book form. Number twenty-seven, published 
January 16, deals with Sixteen Beacon Street, which 
the artist calls “the lap-under house.’”’ Through the 
courtesy of The Boston Herald we are able to re- 
produce the sketch here. Under it is the following 
description: 

“The building on the left of the above picture is 
the general headquarters of the Universalist denomi- 
nation of America, and the much larger building on the 
right is the Claflin building. These two show one of 
the most remarkable architectural situations in the 
city proper. mts 

“The first floor and basement of the Universalist 
building are built into by a projection of its tall 


neighbor. It rather reminds one of the traditional 
bully taking advantage of a smaller companion. 

“The reason for this strange underlapping was 
that at one time there was a passageway maintained 
where the door is shown at the first floor right of what 
looks like the small building. But, if you observe the 
section closely you notice that it is part of the Claflin 
building, yet right above it, again, begins the Uni- 
versalist headquarters. This passageway was kept 
open for years because of such a demand made in the 
deed of April 12, 1809, when ownership of the land 
upon which the Universalist building stands was 
transferred from William Paine to Robert Fletcher. 
The Claflin structure, being of more recent date, 
utilized the space provided by this alley. 

“The smaller building is tremendously interesting — 
in itself. It is the oldest and only house of its type on 
this part of Beacon Street. There is a fireplace in 
every room, even those in the basement. There is a 
fifty-foot cistern in one part of the basement, tempo- 
rarily covered with slats, and a well in another portion 
of the labyrinth-like underground floor. Also in this 
part of the building is one long wall, now white-washed, 
but composed of tiny chimney-bricks about half the 
size of ordinary bricks; these were probably imported 
long ago. There is a brick-oven and washboiler con- 
tained in the fireplace in the middle basement room, 
which also has a number of closets. 

“There is a winding staircase of four flights, ex- 
tremely curved, of an ingenious and beautiful execu- 
tion of design, and which adds grace to the entire 
house. The two bay-windows of curved glass were 
very modern additions to this house, and were built 
by Mrs. Angell, who lived there in recent years, when 
the buildings beside her were erected and spoiled her 
view of Beacon Street. These extended her house to 
the point where she could look past the buildings. 
After her death her pet collie dog sat at her chair in a 
bay window and constantly looked out. 

“Most unusual are the reminders of this Mrs. 
Angell found in the mechanical contrivances which 
opened and closed her back gate. Pulleys and wires 
attached to the lock could be manipulated by her 
from her window. Notice of visitors was brought to 
her by a set of bells beneath her back window, which 
rang when the gate was jarred.” 

Looking at this artist’s drawing, or looking at the 
building from the corner of the State House grounds 
over the way, it is utterly impossible to imagine the 
amount of space that there is in the building, or the 
amount of work that is done there six days in the 
week. This four-story dwelling houses six important 
general Universalist bodies: the Universalist General 
Convention, part of the Universalist Publishing 
House, the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the Massachusetts State Convention, the General 
Sunday School Association, and the National Young ™ 
People’s Christian Union. 

It also provides a general meeting room on the 
second floor, which, with little work and two hundred 
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dollars, could be transformed into a lovely chapel, and 

2 board room, much used by committees, on the top 
oor. 

But physical plants are important mainly because 

of what happens in them and around them. As 

Loyalty Sunday is so near, I shall concentrate in this 


story on the offices of the General Convention, and 
tell about the others some other time. 

The General Convention occupies two back 
rooms on the first floor of the building, Dr. Etz’s 
office being in an extension which is hard to heat. 
In addition, it uses two rooms in the basement for the 
multigraph and other machinery and for the files. 
On the top floor it has taken over one room for Mr. 
Emmons. The main organization did not seize the 
best rooms when we all moved in, but took the 
darkest and least desirable. 


But what goes on in these General Convention 
offices? In what ways are we better off as a denomi- 
nation because of what goes on there? Who does the 
work and what are they doing? 

In the General Convention organization there are 
Dr. Etz, General Secretary since 1919, and General 


Superintendent also since 1928; Miss Esther Richard- 
son, assistant secretary, who has been with the 
organization fifteen years and who has a clear brain, 
speed and high efficiency in everything pertaining to 
a secretarial job, and rare executive ability; Miss 
Bessie Linsley, able stenographer and dictaphone 
operator, five years with the Convention; Miss Gladys 
Knott, for seven years multigraph operator and 
operator also of all the other secretarial machinery in 
the basement, so quick in every movement that she 
is called “the little whiz,’ and Miss June Burns, who 
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has been at headquarters for thirteen years, first with 
the Y. P. C. U. and now with the General Convention, 
a general utility worker, and a fine Universalist type. 

In a quiet room on the top floor, Charles H. 
Emmons has his headquarters. He is a vice-president 
of the Convention and a paid official who works 
directly under the Finance Committee of the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. Emmons has just begun his seventh 
year of service. His work is to raise money and to 
help parishes who request it to reorganize their 
finances. He also counts it a part of his work to spread 
knowledge about the Universalist Church in all its 
departments. When one asks for money one quickly 
uncovers both misunderstanding and valid criticisms, 
and Mr. Emmons does good work dealing with these. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, under the Board, is the di- 
recting influence of the entire Universalist denomi- 
nation. He came to headquarters in 1919. For nine 
years he was simply General Secretary. Since the fall 
of 1928, he has carried on his broad shoulders the 
duties of both General Secretary and General Super- 
intendent. If he were not a natural executive, one of 
two things would happen under this arrangement: 
either he would break down or the work would go to 
pieces. Neither thing does happen. 

If one were to count up the number of people 
carrying on the headquarters work in other denomi- 
nations, he would be amazed to find that Universalists 
have, all told, only six people in the General Conven- 
tion offices at Universalist Headquarters. One thing 
that helps is a direct telephone wire from the switch- 
board into the office of A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer 
of the Genera! Convention, whose law offices are at 
6 Beacon Street, only a few doors away. 

In fact, there are not six full-time persons at the 
work of the General Convention, for the General 
Convention operates the Headquarters Building, which 
means that one of the girls always has to be at the 
telephone switchboard between 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Also the machinery of the General Convention is 
used by many Universalist churches to get out bulle- 
tins and letters. 

And the editor of the Leader, getting along now 
without a secretary, uses a dictaphone for his letters 
and the General Convention office promptly gets 
them out, charging, of course, for the service, but 
saving the Publishing House three-quarters of the 
salary of a secretary. 

The General Convention of the Universalist 
Church, in office management, use of time-saving and 
labor-saving devices, and modern business methods, 
does not have to take a back seat for anybody. 

The work done in these offices for the Convention 
consists of keeping the records, collecting the quotas 
and other subscriptions to the work, paying out 
moneys appropriated by the Board, and carrying on 
a large and varied correspondence, which may deal 
with money, theology, engagements, fellowship, edu- 
cation, history, the state of the nation, and many 
other subjects. The Year Book and the Lenten 
Readings, as well as many leaflets, are also the work 
of the General Convention office. 

; Not only is Dr. Etz secretary of the Convention, 
he is secretary of the Board of Trustees, secretary of 
Board committees, including the important Executive 


and Finance Committees, secretary of the National 
Church Extension Board, the Commission on Liberal 
Evangelism, the new Central Committee on Fellow- 
ship, and other bodies. About the only commissions 
of which he is not secretary are those on ““Hymns and 
Services’ and on “Foreign Relations.” 

Now there is a great advantage in having things 
thus headed up into one man, because he can tell 
instantly in a meeting what other groups are doing, 
and can keep the various groups pulling together. 
It would be far better, however, if we could have 
about three able men to do the work that Dr. Etz 
is carrying on, but we do not have the money to pay 
for them. 

As General Superintendent Dr. Fitz deals with 
general policies, spiritual direction of the denomina- 
tion, the observance of special days, friction in 
churches, placing men, and innumerable other sub- 
jects. In all matters relating to local churches, he at 
once consults the State Superintendent if there is one, 
and works through him or with him. 

There are plenty of subjects so intricate, so 
baffling or so maddening, that the wisdom of a dozen 
of our best brains put together would hardly avail 
for them. In such cases old Father Time is called in, 
and he generally does the business. 

Dr. Atwood, Dr. McGlauflin, Dr. Lowe and 
Dr. Etz, as General Superintendent, have been called 
all over the United States to make addresses or to 
preach at special services. Sometimes the Board of 
Trustees gets itself into a frame of mind where it 
says, ““Better cut some of this out.’”’ Then quickly it is 
apt to reverse itself. ‘“Do more of it.”’ It is hard, la- 
borious work. But all the people who do field work 
know that nothing can take its place. If the editor of 
the Leader had a staff and an expense account so that 
he could be in the field half of the time, he would 
bring out a better paper and have more subscribers. 

When Dr. Etz came back from his tour of the 
world he made about seventy-five addresses in five 
months. Practically as much money was given to the 
Japan Mission by the churches in the first three 
months of the fiscal year as in the entire previous year. 
There is a connection between the field work of 
Dr. Etz and this money. The connection is found in 
the word ‘‘understanding.’”’ In doing the work of the 
national or general organization of any denomination 
of independent churches there are difficulties that 
inhere in the kind of folks that we are. We are so 
independent that we find it hard to take a denomi- 
national or world view. 

The Unitarians feel this too. Their headquarters 
has been under fire by somebody ever since I have 
known them. The Congregationalists have greater 
difficulty than either Universalists or Unitarians in 
making their 900,000 people support denominational 
projects. But in spite of this difficulty, some of the 
things that they have done are marvelous. 

Dr. Etz and the others at headquarters, with all 
of their devotion, stamina and ability, never could 
have carried the load that they have had on them, 
especially in the past five years, if they had not been | 
backed by high ability in the Board of Trustees and... | 
by the general understanding and sympathy of the | 
whole family of Universalists. 
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First Meeting of the Free Church Fellowship 


HETHER important church history was 
made or not remains to be seen, but the 
First Annual Meeting of the Free Church 


January 22, 23, 24. 

The attendance was held down by a series of 
heavy snow storms, reaching blizzard proportions, 
but it probably would not have been large anyway. 
Fifty to one hundred people attended the different 
meetings. There were fine feeling, a friendly atmos- 
phere, and perfect hospitality. Among the Universal- 
ists in attendance were Victor A. Friend, president of 
the General Convention; A. Ingham Bicknell, treas- 
urer; Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent; Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall of New York City; the Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway and the Rev. Gordon Chilson 
Reardon of Brooklyn; the Rev. William J. Arms of 
Reading, Penn.; the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Montclair, N. J.; the Rev. Harold Lumsden of Stam- 
ford, Conn.; the Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Floral Park, 
L. I.; the Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, N. J.; Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Knapp of New York, and Mr. J. 
Albert Robinson of Fairfield, Conn. 

The outstanding figure at the meetings was 
former Bishop Fred B. Fisher of Detroit. His closing 
address captured the imagination of everybody and 
stirred high enthusiasm. Especially did the Uni- 
versalist leaders present instantly decide that if 
Bishop Fisher is in the United States and free to 
come, they will endeavor to secure him for a leading 
part at the Washington Convention in October of this 
year. Accustomed to speaking to packed halls, Bishop 
Fisher adapted himself to a little chapel with thirty 
people on a night when New York was swept by the 
worst storm since 1888, and made a profound impres 
sion. 

The Council on Thursday morning elected 
Bishop Fisher president, to succeed Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. 

The convention opened in a_ beautiful Gothic 
church on Brooklyn Heights, occupied by a Unitarian 
society and named the Church of the Saviour. The 
pastor of the church, Dr. John H. Lathrop, conducted 
a beautiful service of worship. 

Then Dr. Louis C. Cornish, the first president, who 
retired at this meeting at his own insistence, made the 
first formal address in the history of the organization. 
The text practically in full appears elsewhere. Dr. 
Cornish always will be held in affectionate remem- 
brance for his unselfish work in starting the organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter followed, and in his plain, 
concise way, did exactly what he was asked to do. 
He told the story of ministers in the textile areas 
getting together at the suggestion of Dr. Charles R. 
Joy to help each other work out plans to serve society 
in great textile strikes. The net result was a heartening 
ot ministers laboring in difficult fields and improv- 
ing their methods of approach. 

Percy W. Gardner followed with the story of the 
organization of a Commission on Social Studies and 


Action. Back of the plan was the feeling that it 
would help ministers and help churches to have a 
commission in which professional social workers 
would not do all the work and in which lay folk might 
be represented. The commission consists of Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence, R. I., chairman; Dr. John A. 
Cousens, president of ‘Tufts College; Harold M. 
Davis, production engineer, Nashua, N. H.; Fred B. 
Perkins, lawyer, Providence; Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D. C©.; Henry J. Cadbury, pro- 
fessor in Harvard Theological School; Roy M. Cush- 
man, social worker, Boston; the Rev. Leon R. Land 
and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, New York; the Rev. A. 
Burns Chalmers, Willimantic, Conn. 

Mr. Gardner surprised many by taking the 
ground that the minister ought to be free to join 
Socialist groups and free to discuss economic and 
social problems in the pulpit. But the minister, he 
insisted, should show sense in the way in which he 
uses his freedom, and he could profitably call on ex- 
pert laymen to talk over these intricate problems with 
him. He emphasized the fact that the people who 
go to a church, go primarily for worship. It was 
pointed out that the church could be most helpiul if it 
undertook to arrive at the underiying ethical prin- 
ciples involved and to stress these principles, rather 
than to advocate any one particular remedy, unless 
based upon those ethical principles that might appear 
to be the only cure for an existing social or economic 
evil. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway took the place 
of Dr. Harry W. Reed, and led the devotional service 
Wednesday morning. 

During the day there were six round table con- 
ferences, mainly on social and economic subjects. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall led a group discussion of 
the question, “‘How tar should the pulpit be used to 
expound the minister’s own social and economic 
views?” Dr. Hall said that a correlative of a free pulpit 
is a free pew. The freedom of the pulpit does not carry 
with it the right to pronounce what those in the pew 
feel to be harsh and unjust judgments when they have 
no opportunity to reply. The freedom of the pew 
implies the right to withdraw support from what the 
occupant of the pew regards as harmful teaching. 

Dr. Hall said that we can build sound social 
institutions only on a toundation of right-minded, 
right-hearted people. Therefore a primary duty of 
the free church is to cultivate and develop the char- 
acters of the persons of whom society is composed. 

“But,” he added, “I shall be told instantly that 
character is a product of environment. A good home 
means not only a devoted father, an affectionate 
mother and respectful offspring, it means a house fit 
to live in, food fit to eat, income enough to pay the 
rent and provide sufficient clothing, and so on. 
True. So shall we be able to produce desirable char- 
acter, not otherwise. All true. Thus we reech tle 
social program.” . . 

Dr. Hall urged making and remaking social 
programs as more light comes, but always remember- 
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ing that the first duty of the church is to make char- 
acter. : 

The second duty of the minister and church is 
to gain support for the wise social program. If the 
minister lets his hobby get in the way, he will wreck 
his program and wreck his church. He closed with an 
eloquent appeal to “unite and march.”” Lon Ray Cail, 
Leon R. Land and Bishop Fisher contributed to a vital 
discussion. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts led the round 
table on “How can clergy and laity work together in 
studying and solving social and economic problems?” 

Both Skinner and Argow were suffering from 
grippe or heavy colds, and Griffin came in spite of a 
heavy family burden caused by the injury of his wife 
by a bandit. The Fellowship deeply appreciated the 
spirit of these men. 

Skinner laid down the proposition that Christi- 
anity is ethical, ethics are social, and that therefore the 
Christian Church must have an ethical, social message. 
“The church ought to be the organized conscience of 
the community and the nation, and the church must 
not only teach, it must act.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: ‘The church cannot 
use any form of compulson against its members or 
against society, for its membership is entirely volun- 
tary; therefore it must use persuasion and conviction. 
Therefore the church has a unique method for this 
work.’’ Dean Skinner then outlined three methods 
for the churches to use in this field. First, he urged 
that “every church should be an educational institu- 
tion and put more emphasis upon the vital problem 
of living and less upon the incidental customs of people 
of Bible times.”’ Second, he urged that the church, in 
addition to its services of worship, should hold forums 
at which “experts can discuss many of the great prob- 
lems from the vantage point of their special knowledge. 
Laymen and ministers can learn from those who are 
authorities in this field.” Third, the church should 
form action groups. ‘‘For instance, some laymen will 
be interested in child labor, others in public health, 
others in war and peace, others in race relations. Let 
these people organize for these purposes to which they 
are already dedicated. As a result of their interest, let 
them above all else do something.”’ 

Fred B. Perkins of Providence again interested 
people by his orderly mind and lawyer-like summing 
up. He conducted a conference on ‘‘To what social, 
economic and international concrete objectives can 
liberals give undivided support?’ At one stage, where 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington interposed a 
suggestion and Mr. Perkins elucidated it, we had 
“Perkins on Perkins,” enjoyed by everybody. 

Liberals can agree, his conference tound, on the 
proposition that the test of the profit system is the 
common welfare, that we should enter the World 
Court and possibly the League of Nations, and back 
up conscientious objectors irrespective of whether we 
take their view or not. “A church must be united on a 
program,” said Mr. Perkins, “or the program is not 
worthy of the church.” 

These conference s, all held in the morning, were 
followed by a general meeting where there was a 
summing up. 

In the afternoon, Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow 
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of Syracuse, Mr. William Roger Greeley of Boston 
and Dean John Murray Atwood were the leaders. 

In Dr. Argow’s conference on “Religious Educa- 
tion for Adults,” he reported on a questionnaire sent 
out to his people. The things that the vast number 
wanted help about were not economic questions, but 
questions of prayer, immortality and the religious life. 
In this work, however, his conference held that the 
object should be the development of the social imagi- 
nation so that we would ask how our rubbers and our 
shoes are made, change emotions and inspire a love 
of excellence. 

The Free Church Fellowship itself came up for 
discussion in Mr. Greeley’s conference. 

“Neither a theological test nor a social theory is 
essential to membership,” said Mr. Greeley. The 
question was, “How can we make the Free Church 
Fellowship more widely inclusive and win for it a 
deeper influence?”” He added: ““When we judge a 
man’s qualifications for membership we demand that 
he shall have standards of honor, integrity and candor. 
His delight must be in enlarging human happiness and 
well-being. He must be restless for perfection. This 
is the one rallying point about which we are organized 
as a church fellowship, and it is a distinctive role if we 
play it as such. It is not a popular role today; and it 
takes real courage to stand forth as a man who wants 
ardently to do right.” 

Dean Atwood led a conference on, “‘With the 
diversity of thought among liberals, how can we work 
together most effectively?’ He took the ground that 
religion is what a man habitually and actually wor- 
ships and loves, and that the Free Church Fellowship 
should include priest, rabbi, theist, humanist, anybody 
“who is ready and willing to labor for the good life and 
good society.”’ We shall publish his address next 
week. 

Dr. van Schaick, at the request of the religious 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, twice raised the question 
as to how the Free Church Fellowship differed from 
the Massachusetts Civic League, a united social 
service commission or a good government club, but 
got no authoritative reply except from Mr. Garner, 
that in essence it was a social service commission. 

The important addresses of Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Dr. Sydney B. Snow and Dr. Fred B. Fisher 
came too late in the session for us to summarize. 
They, too, will appear next week. 

The meeting adjourned Wednesday night, leaving 

the business to the Council. 
_ Atthe Thursday session of the Council, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Dr. Fred B. 
Fisher, Detroit, Mich.; vice-presidents, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York, Dr. Sidney B. Snow, Chi- 
cago, Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. (re-elected), 
Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, Boston (re-elected) ; secretary, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Boston; treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Boston. . 
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We do not want either a reactionary leadership that but post- 
pones revolution or a radical leadership that precipitates revolu- 
tion. We want a leadership of intelligent readjustment that pro- 
vides a permanent alternative to revolution.—Glenn Frank 
president University of Wisconsin. 
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The Meaning of the Free Church Fellowship’ 


Louis C. Cornish 


of historic significance and of prophetic 
importance. With what long desire and 
planning have we traveled. Indeed, we have 
come a far distance over arid deserts of disappointment 
and delay and up the hills of expectation, and at last 
we have arrived at this high place of promise. We may 
well pause and look about us, and take courage. 

The recent history of this endeavor is fresh in 
our minds. Committees were appointed by the 
Universalist and Unitarian national organizations, 
and after much study and labor we developed this 
plan of the Free Church Fellowship. Both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist national organizations duly 
endorsed it, and in round numbers about one hundred 
churches in both fellowships have accepted it and are 
thereby members. The pian and our hope for it, 
however, extend far beyond these two honorable 
church groups. Already we have gone beyond them. 
We are heartened by the personal membership on our 
Council of three distinguished Congregational min- 
isters and of one distinguished Methodist minister; 
and by the membership in the Fellowship of three 
Community churches together with their distinguished 
ministers. To recapitulate, we have churches of three 
fellowships, the Community, Universalist and Uni- 
tarian, and individual members of our Council from 
two other great fellowships, the Congregational and 
Methodist. Modest as the showing is, here surely is 
real encouragement. We all are “the first-fruits of 
them that sleep,’”’ of them that are still unawakened 
to the need and to the opportunity for liberal religion 
in these tempestuous days through which we are 
living. 

In an official way, and in others that are very 
real, this gathering has a representative significance, 
for we are part and parcel, bone and sinew, of the 
religious liberalism of this country. Our effort is no 
other than to arouse active participation by all 
religious liberals in common undertakings, and to 
coordinate the religious liberaiism of this country 
for more effective work. 

Let me here repeat what I have said before, and 
what I hope I shall have opportunity to say again. 
In the United States, broadly speaking, there are 
today only three religious groups. The first group is 
made up of the great liturgical churches, like the 
Roman and Greek Catholic. The next group includes 
the very conservative churches which call themselves 
fundamentalist. Both of these two groups hark back 
across the centuries to a time when their faith was 
once and for all revealed in its fullness and perfection, 
and was given to the saints to be kept inviolate, and 
taught to the waiting world on and on through the 
centuries until the very end of time. They claim to 
believe in a complete and final revelation of eternal 
truth. 

The third group inciudes all the churches of the 
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*Address at the opening session of the first annual meeting 
of the Free Church Fellowship, January 22. 


free spirit of whatever name. We are its representa- 
tives. We believe in a continuous and continuing 
revelation or revealing of truth. We revere the past, 
we listen to sage and prophet. But we also believe 
that the manifestation of the spirit is forever beginning. 
We take Jiterally the statement, ‘‘Lo, I make all things 
new.” We follow eagerly the findings of science and 
of learning. We believe we are being led ever to a 
more redemptive and catholic faith, for the guidance 
of an expanding world of religious thought. We be- 
lieve in the growth of the understanding of God. 
Humbly we are striving to think the very thoughts 
of God. For example, in thinking of the earth, we 
remember the thousands of island universes around 
us, which swing in illimitable space. We hold with the 
Nazarene that all the laws of all the religions of the 
world, and all the progress of all the races of the world, 
must be valued in the true religious spirit described 
in the words, “‘Love to God and love to man.” Our 
churches of the free spirit pay all tribute to the past, 
but our faces are set toward the future. On the one 
side, we would avoid the aridity of high thinking 
detached from the Christ-like love of man. We would 
avoid on the other side all sentimentality, no matter 
how beautiful and how moving, unless it be guided 
by constructive and rational interpretation. 

Here we stand, then, and we can no other. True, 
such a declaration sets us off from the other two 
groups. But surely at this meeting it would be profitless 
to review any differences between them and our free 
churches. Instead of dwelling on such contrasts it will 
be profitable for us not only to cease thinking of the 
differences which separate the free churches from the 
other two groups, but also to forget those minor differ- 
ences which superficially divide our churches of the 
free spirit. On this occasion, let us then from our 
treasure house bring forth the beliefs that bind the 
free churches in a vital unity, that we, their repre- 
sentatives, may consider our agreements, and look 
upon their beauty, and appraise their supreme worth. 
The churches ot the free spirit are today in deepest 
accord upon certain great fundamental beliefs. 

We believe in health. Every man should be well 
born, and possess a sane mind in a strong body. 

We believe in wniversal education. Ignorance 
fetters mankind. It is a curse on the race. Education 
should extend beyond the mechanics of living into 
the arts and into faith. 

We believe in righteousness. We share Tennyson’s 
prayer, “Make me as clean as are the western skies.” 

We believe in eternal hope. 

We believe that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. An education that fails to teach responsibility 
and ends in selfishness is unworthy the name. One 
glory of our democracy is that we have 3,000,000 
students in American colleges, against a total of 
850,000 in all the colleges of all the rest of the world. 
The final test of all this effort is whether or not it 
makes for unselfishness. 

We believe in the poor in spirit, in those that 
mourn, in the meek, in those that hunger and thirst 
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after righteousness, in the merciful, in the pure in 
heart, in the peacemakers, in those that are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. We believe that these 
men are blessed, and we know that they are the salt 
of the earth. Should these people cease to be, where 
indeed would be found the savor of life, and where 
withal should it be salted? 

We might continue indefinitely listing our beliefs 
in all the good and the true and the beautiful. Mr. 
Justice Holmes reminds us that today we need re- 
search into the obvious rather than into the remote. 
These obvious and blessed desirables are the rocks 
upon which we must build our houses if they are to 
stand. On these same rocks rest all that is enduring 
in civilization and in the life of every individual. 

We have been trying only to indicate a line of 
appraisal and not to follow it. These statements 
suffice to emphasize how deeply we believe in the 
worth, the eternal worth, of every man. 

Let us examine this belief. We believe that every 
man has within him the capacity for immeasurable 
development. This has tremendous implications. 
What about our responsibility to the child, and when 
the child becomes a man about his duty to his fellows? 
It is supremely important how the child is reared; 
what he is taught; how his body is developed that his 
mind also shall develop; how his will is guided so that 
he will know that he is his brother’s keeper; how he is 
prepared for marriage and parenthood; how he is !ed 
to support vigorously the great constructive influences 
of his city and state and nation; how he is led to look 
on humanity as just one people and on his nation as a 
member of a family of nations. So we might continue 
indefinitely contemplating the responsibilities which 
inevitably follow this belief in the supreme worth of 
every human being. 

Take the mystery of personality, of individuality, 
and of soul. We baptize the little child in the name 
of the highest, we pray that he may become the fearless 
follower of the example and teaching of Jesus, that 
he may lead the good life and fight the good fight and 
leave the world better than he shall find it. Who of us 
dares to say whence this life came and whither it goes? 
It appears to us out of eternity and into eternity it 
disappears, and our knowledge becomes faith and our 
sorrow transmutes itself into a deathless hope. 

Such are the controlling beliefs, the unities, that 
bind the free churches into one spirit. I am convinced 
that today these unities in the spirit far exceed in 
binding reality the unities of creed or of ritual. We 
have the amazing spectacle before us of churches 
of varied tradition, scattered through all three of these 
major groups which we have in mind, that are really 
churches of the free spirit, holding as incidental the 
matters of their ecclesiastical tradition and holding 
as of major importance these same emphases, these 
same agreements in essentials. Could we, without 
dividing them from their present denominational 
loyalties, gather these thousands of churches, under 
all their varied names, into one great working fellow- 
ship, religious liberalism would then be set free from 
its age-long separatist confusion, and could speak 
with a clarity and a volume that would command the 
respect of the world. Can liberals cohere? Can they 
ever cooperate adequately and continuously? Is it 


possible without the fear of damnation or the love of 
the beauty and pomp of ancient ritual to bind large 
groups of liberal people together? Is it possible for the 
protestants against evil, and the proponents of all that 
is holy, to become a militant force for good without the 
fettering of the hierarchies or agreement in defini- 
tions? 

We raise here a profound question. Independent 
churches, made up of independent people, do cohere 
in good works; but they don’t cohere enough. The 
free churches are made up of thousands of forward- 
looking, hope-bringing, generously-giving people— 
not of thousands but of millions of them—and we are 
all segregated in our little houses of faith, a separation 
which somehow seems to hinder the brotherhood of 
man in service to the world. 

The free churches cannot copy the unities based 
on theology, or ecclesiasticism, or fear. Why? Because 
these are not to be correlated with our fundamental 
beliefs in freedom, in the worth of every individual, 
and in his right to independent judgment. But in this 
day are there not other forms of cooperation, other 
unities than the rather shabby unifications which 
behind their facades of agreement shelter bitter strife? 
Can we not gain a working fellowship, a working co- 
ordination, a working cooperation? 

What is this but another attempt at church unity? 
It has at least this honorable distinction from many 
other attempts that have been made before. We are 
trying to plant a standard to which the liberal religious 
people of this country can rally. We are beginning at 
the center and trying to enlarge our circumference, 
and then looking about to see who are minded to feel 
themselves included. We begin in humility, building 
up new methods for the tree churches of America. 
Must the spirit of the free people forever dwell in 
isolation? Must we forever deal with the problems of 
this world in endless and ineffective repetition instead 
of combining these mighty forces? These are the 
questions we are trying to answer by building in 
humility and faith the larger church fellowship. 

Never was there a time when such coordination 
of liberalism was more needed. Great reactionary — 
forces are at work in the world. In the field of politics | 
we learn of tyrannies that mock at any semblance of 
the rights of the individual, and which lay violent — 
hands upon free churches in an attempt to coordinate — 
them and to regiment out of their teachings the very 
faith in the individual which it has been our high | 
privilege to proclaim. In certain lands education is | 


regimented to extol enmity between races, the right | 


not of personality but of might. The State becomes 
almost God and the individual is but its food. In no 
way, today, can our churches be so efficient in the 
service of the democracy which we love as by pro- 
claiming again and again our fundamental faith in the 
worth of man. Not man for the State, but the State 
for man. ‘Not man for the Sabbath: but the Sabbath 
for man.’’ Not man for man alone but for the brother- 
hood of man. 

Let us face stark reality without sham, without 
any make-believe. We are trying to coordinate re- | 
ligious liberalism in this country because religious: | 
liberalism is desperately needed. If we can combine 
the religious liberalism of this country in no other 
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way, let us be frightened into friendship one with 
another and into cooperation. Let us not fiddle while 
Rome burns! We are dealing with no academic propo- 
sitions; we are dealing with life itself. Earnestly we 


pray God that the Free Church Fellowship may make 
a new channel through which good influences shall 


pour out upon the dry sands of the present desola- 
tion. 


If I Were Czar of the Universalist Church 


¢, 
\ 
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KX) versalist Ministers’ Meeting, headed by 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, scored a great triumph 
72> by taking as a subject for discussion on 
January 21, ‘If I Were Czar of the Universalist 
Church.” There was a large attendance, on a Monday 
when the streets were both icy and filled with slush. 
The meeting was held at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, one of the noble philanthropies of 
the Universalist denomination. The addresses struck 
every note on the scale, from deep seriousness to high 
comedy. There was not a dull moment. 

Instead of meeting at 10.45 a. m., the men and 
women came together at 12.30 for a delicious luncheon 
of home-cooked food. The speaking followed the 
luncheon. 

The Rev. Leslie Nichols of Salem presided. The 
first speaker was Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett. 

Dr. Milburn with fine irony listed the things that 
he would do as ezar, and then, striking his forehead, 
he said: “‘Have I been asleep? Am I making a speech? 
I have had a terrible dream—a nightmare. Thank 
God it is only a dream, and that the Universalist 
Church is a free church. Our glorious inheritance is 
freedom, and we have purchased our freedom at a 
great price.”’ 

The things he dreamed that he would do as ezar 
are these: 1. Order the same uniform service for every 
ehurch, city and country. 2. Direct every minister 
to wear a distinctive garb week-days and Sunday. 
3. Compel every minister to subscribe to the same 
creed, and order that this creed which his master mind 
created should never be referred to except in terms of 
commendation. 4. Make every minister within one 
hundred miles of certain centers attend ministers’ 
meetings and pay their dues. 5. Exercise strict censor- 
ship over all publications, from parish bulletins to 
The Christian Leader, and allow nothing to appear 
on social, political or religious subjects except what 
had been censored. 6. Permit no parish to choose its 
own minister, but make them take what the czar 
ordered. 7. Compel all graduates of seminaries to 
serve twenty-five years in general work, as one power- 
ful denomination in Boston does now, before giving 
them a parish. 8. Exercise power of removal of unfit 
ministers. 9. Compel every layman to go to church 
unless he can produce a physician’s certificate of 
unfitness. 10. Tax every Universalist five percent of 
his total annual income for church purposes. 11. Make 
every parish pay its quotas in full to State and General 
Conventions. 12. Rigidly supervise theological schools 
and allow no professor to teach anything not approved. 

In the second half of his witty, entertaining 
address, Mr. Milburn said that he would not muzzle 
a publication, or fetter a teacher, or compel a man to 
go to church or to give a dollar, or do any other act 
in violation of Universalist freedom. “Better pay the 


C HE program committee of the Boston Uni- 


price and be free,” he declared, “than be shackled 
with benumbing authority.” 

The Rev. G. H. Leining, who followed, requested 
that his remarks be not reported. 

Without betrayal of confidence it can be said 
that he set forth frankly and courageously the funda- 
mental question as to whether Universalists should 
attempt, at this late hour in their history, to build a 
strong denominational machine, and if so whether 
they could develop the almost fanatical earnestness 


_ necessary to make a denomination a success. As a 


part of the technique of the plan, he emphasized turn- 
ing The Christian Leader into a trade journal of the 
denomination and concentrating on denominational 
news, policies and interests. 

Mr. Leining will never shut his eyes to facts, and 
he dealt with them kindly but thoroughly. 

The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks said that his first 
inclination was to decline the invitation of Dr. Bissell 
because, as he put it, “‘I am aware that we cannot have 
a czar and have a Universalist Church.’”’ On second 
thought he put to himself the question what would a 
benevolent dictator try to do with the Universalist 
Church. ‘‘Can we,” he asked, “‘as a free people achieve 
some of the constructive things that a dictator would 
consider important?” 

Then he continued: ‘‘Here are some of the affirma- 
tive things that I should like to see accomplished: 
First. We no longer have theological schools, I was 
told at one of our institutions recently, we have 
schools of religion. We fit men to serve in all schools. 
If I had power I should welcome to our schools all 
who want to prepare, but I should see to it that every 
man in training for the Universalist ministry was 
given a course on the Universalist Church, made ac- 
quainted with its history, its problems, its joys, and 
technically trained to run a Universalist church. 

“Second. Then I should turn to this question of 
quotas. I should try to see to it that every church paid 
its quota. If I live in an apartment house or if I join 
a club or other organization, I expect to pay my dues. 
Is it right or just that my church in Little Falls or my 
church in Malden should pay in full, year after year, 
and churches near by, with greater wealth and some- 
times endowments, should wriggle out of it? I say we 
ought to have enough decency to pay. 

“Third. I should see that we supported our 
missions. Think of how few we have—just Japan, 
Korea, and in the Southland. I do not believe we are 
giving fifty cents each per year for these missions. 
Support Japan while we are there, and when we get 
out, let us get out with our heads up. Support insti- 
tutions like this where we meet today. The Bethany 
Union, the Doolittle Home, the Franklin Square 
House, honor us all. 

“Fourth. We ought to have power to remove 
ministers who are misfits. Why let a fine man go on 
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ating his heart out when he might fit perfectly else- 
aes Why allow strong churches to be killed by 
men who have no aptitude for the work? 

“Bifth. I should see to it that we had some sort 
of platform or program on which we could all agree. 
Now we do not agree on any one thing. We are an 
outfit of schismatics. At 

“Sixth. I should see to it that our specialists are 
used. One man is a specialist in church advertising. 
He could help us all. Another, like Dr. Sykes, is trained 
in church architecture. We never have used him as 
we should. Still another is a leader in church school 
work. 

“Qevyenth. New churches should be started, not 
in over-churched communities, but where there are 
no churches. I believe we should have churches in 
student centers. At the beautiful home of Miss Sears 
recently we had a meeting of young people from 
Unitarian student centers. One after another arose 
and told what Unitarian student work meant to him. 
Dr. McCollester, Dr. Etz and [| sat there and listened, 
inspired by what we heard. Then Dr. McCollester 
made a beautiful address. The Lutherans keep a man 
here in Boston for student work. So do the Baptists. 
So do the Unitarians and others. We Universalists are 
muffing the ball in a critical place. 

“Righth. I’d try to arrange things so that we 
thought less about ourselves. Every time we get 
together we dissect ourselves. If we could forget our- 
selves and go out and lose ourselves in some useful 
and important work, if we could drop some of our 
self-analysis and self-criticism, we might wake up and 
discover that the Universalist Church did not need 
to be saved, because it was saving others.”’ 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn was the last 
regular speaker. He said in part: 

“The idea of a czar is fantastic yet fascinating, 
and has possibilities. On the presumption that what is 
called for is an indication of specific directions as to 
policies of our church, I submit the following: 

“First. Take an inventory, and discover where 
we stand in influence and effectiveness. We know our 
numbers are small, but size is not all important. What 
is important is the movement of these figures, whether 
upward, downward or standing still. Therefore I’d 
conduct a survey of our churches, noting congrega- 
tions, type of preaching and its effectiveness, the 
personality of the preacher, his apathetic or en- 
thusiastic spirit, and the reaction of the people, taking 
special note of dissidents and splits, for many of our 
churches have disappeared not in one fell swoop, but 
by a succession of splits caused by a succession of 
disturbing ministers. 

“T’d remove from our fellowship the incompetent 
men, l’d move these whose talents were evidently 
misplaced, and I’d terminate the contracts of the men 
who now use our pulpits as a sounding board for 
irrelevant ideas. I’d recognize the fact that people 
attend church for religion, and stay away when any- 
thing else is given them, however meritorious and 
worthy of a hearing it may be in its proper field. 

“Second. Id thus gather by natural selection a 
group of ministers who were of proved effectiveness 
and enthusiasm, practical pastors and preachers and 
administrators, and into them I’d build an esprit de 


corps through the Leader, which I would rechristen 
The Universalist Leader, and have it, abandon the idea 
of competing with interdenominational journals or 
journals of opinion. In short, I’d make the Leader a 
‘trade’ paper. To this end I’d retain the trenchant 
aditorials of Dr. van Schaick, the interesting and 
amusing ‘Reactions,’ but I’d devote two or three 
of the pages now given over to abstract issues to 
church news. I’d give to these a type dress that would 
draw the eye, and I’d caption them as the editor now 
captions ‘Reactions.’ Here I would advertise the things 
being done, and point to the things that could be done, 
and I’d make our people church-conscious, creating a 
spirit of friendly rivalry and a desire to serve. 

“Third. To this pruning of deadwood in the 
pulpit, and this creation of a spirit of togetherness in. 
the churches through the only national publication we 
have, I’d add the immensely valuabie help of our theo- 
logical schools in keeping the denomination supplied 
with fresh voices and living ideas. To this end I’d 
enforce a careful selection of candidates tor the 
ministry, and I’d subject them to familiar and effective 
psychological tests of aptitudes, and require from the 
first week a study of the art of public address in all its 
branches. No man would ever graduate who could not 
express himself in clear language. This would be 
mandatory to the obtaining of a degree, and to 
fellowship in our ministry. I’d forbid the so-called 
‘supply’ preaching by impecunious students, and I’d 
provide more amply for those who needed financial 
assistance. It would be specifically required that.each 
student should spend every Sunday at some church 
in or around Boston or some other center, studying 
the sermon, the art of worship, the management of 
Sunday school and young people’s activities, and 
during the final year of school these men should spend 
the first semester as voluntary associates of successful 
ministers, going with them on their parish calls, at- 
tending funerals, observing weddings and dealing with 
the sick of soul. 

“These would be my first objectives were I ezar. 
As we can have no dictator, and want none, these, it 
seems to me, should be the strategy of our leadership. 
All these are practical and possible, and no one of 
them calls for a czar, only for a new consecration to 
the job, which, were it managed for profit, would be 
done over night, or we’d know the reason why.” 

Interrupted by Mr. Leining, who asked what he 
would do with humanists, or men who have no belief 
in God and who think the world is harmed by the idea 
of God, Dr. Rose said, “‘I’d throw them out on their 
ear, or, if possible, on two ears.” “But,” said Leining, 
“after a couple of years, some of them develop faith.’’ 
“Then,” said Rose, ‘“I’d make them wait the two 
years.” 

Mr. Nichols called on Frank A. Dewick, president 
of the board of Bethany Union, and also the head 
of other great philanthropies. 

Mr. Dewick made a strong plea for loyalty to the 
Universalist denomination. He counseled all present 
to stop all talk of merger with anybody. “Our min- 
isters,’”’ he said, “have not realized the value of what 
they have in their church.” He said that one creed 
was enough, the creed of right living. “What is the 
New Testament,” he said, “but the story of how to 
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live? What is the message of the apostles? What is 
the essence of religion? It is right living. It is making 
possible institutions like this Bethany Union.” 
Among those present at the luncheon besides 
Mr. Nichols, the president, Miss Hersey, head of the 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Dewick, and the four speakers, 
were Mrs. G. H. Leining, the Rev. Hazel Kirk, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Miss Harriet Yates, Mrs. Alice 
Enbom Taylor, Dr. George E. Huntley, the Rev. 
Arthur Blair, Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. 


Ernest H. Carritt, Dr. Reignold K. Marvin, the Rev. 
Otto Raspe, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
the Rev. Clarence Eaton, the Rev. Fred H. Miller, 
the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, the Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema, the Rev. William Ware Locke, and Dr. 
van Schaick. 

When the speakers and others had left, many 
stayed on for informal discussion at the tables. It was 
a vital, profitable meeting. 

Vasa 


Religion’s Message to a Harassed World 


Francis J. McConnell 
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£5) human values—a term general and often 
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¢ HRISTIANITY has much to say about the 


vague. It may be worth while to try to 
put some definite contents into the general 
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term. 

First of all we must insist that individual persons 
must be treated with the respect due to human beings. 
It is easy to say that we cannot long treat with respect 
anybody who is not inherently respectable, and that 
if a man is to be treated with respect he must show 
himself worthy of respect. This sounds self-evident, 
but is quite dangerous at times. In war-times, for 
example, nations do not feel called upon to regard 
their foes as human beings. In the World War the 
word ‘‘Hun’”’ was itself a weapon of offence in the 
hands of the Allies. The Allies did not treat Germans 
with the respect due to men, and the Germans did 
not treat the Allies with such respect. All depends 
on who is setting the standards by which respect is 
to be granted. The Christian point of view is that 
men are to be treated as men without regard to their 
deserts. At least it is often better to state the con- 
tention thus than to say that we are not to treat with 
respect that which is not in itself respectable. A man 
may act like a brute, but as a human being he must 
not be treated as a brute. If society decides to put him 
to death for a brutal deed it must surround the exe- 
cution with dignified decorum because of the tact that 
what it is executing is not a brute, or an animal, but 
aman. 

This consideration itself, that men are to be 
treated as men, puts Christianity against the war 
system, for war is the greatest scorner of human 
values the world has ever seen. War treats men as 
hardly of equal worth with the beasts of the field. It 
trains men to think of themselves in terms of uniform- 
ity of physical clothing and of mental clothing. It 
stamps out individual distinctiveness, of course, when 
it treats the individual, taken as an individual, as if 
he were of no consequence at all. Wars are now chiefly 
by infantry, and infantry means men jn masses. 
Respect for a woman or a man Is In a war system 
virtually inconceivable. 

Social groups may be approached from two angles 
—-that of the persons themselves who compose the 
group and that of the impersonal organizational 
features through which the group works. What we 
have in mind when we speak of society as an organism 
or a body is that persons acting together act differently 
from the ways they act when taken by themselves as 


isolated individuals. Not only is there an increase of 
power when individuals act in groups, but there is a 
difference in quality of the deeds as well. The differ- 
ence may be up or down. Persons acting in a group 
may give themselves up to a lynching party as they 
never would have dreamed of doing apart from their 
presence in the group. Or persons in a group may 
together attain to a realization of the beautiful to 
which no members of the group could have reached in 
solitude or separateness. 

Out of this peculiarity that men at times act 
differently in groups from the way they act sepa- 
rately, we see the fallacy of such statements as that 
which tells us that guilt is always personal or 
individual. Thus when an individual financial leader 
appears in time of financial wreck as having misused 
funds of investors, we forget that the will of the 
individual may have little to do with the misuse. 
He is the tool of the social code of his group, he may 
be carried away by the presence of his group, he may 
be overborne by the demands of investors for quick 
returns to engage in a crime which the investors rage 
against when the investment fails. Christianity insists 
that we must not merely save the individual in his 
separateness, but save him also in his relations to 
groups. A Christianity that looks upon individuals 
as of supreme value is concerned with the effects of 
what men do in groups upon the men themselves. 

Turning now to the impersonal features of social 
organization we have to look upon these as instru- 
mental. They are to be judged—from the Christian 
angle, I mean—-by what they accomplish, as instru- 
ments, upon men, who are the ends in themselves. The 
instruments are not by any means themselves to be 
exalted, except as effective instruments. A creed is 
to be judged by what happens to him who accepts 
and believes it. A constitution, even the Constitution 
of the United States, must meet one decisive question 
—what happens to the men who live under it? An 
educational system is finally to confront one question— 
what happens to the pupils who go to the schools? 
The family as an institution has always to be scruti- 
nized by the inquiry—what happens to husband, 
mother and children in the tamily? 

The most persistent question as to institutions 
just now is that as to the human effects of capitalism. 
Capitalism as we know it does not have a long history 
behind it. Sidney and Beatrice Webb reckon its 
existence up to date as about one hundred and fifty 
years. Of course the world has always known the rich 
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and the poor—the ‘‘haves”’ and the ‘“‘have-nots’”’—but 
it has not always known large-scale production, factory 
organization, workers numbering thousands in single 
industries, the profit system. There again the judgment 
for Christianity hinges upon the human results of 
capitalism. Modern industry has given human beings 
some conditions more human than those of the pre- 
capitalistic age. It has produced larger quantities of 
goods than in the old days. It has produced better 
goods. There are those who will have it that in the 
old days those who made shoes, for example, made 
the shoe from start to finish, and gave the customer 
a more artistic result. Which is mostly nonsense. Not 
all, or many, shoemakers were artistic. Few of them 
made as good-looking shoes as machines now make. 
Moreover, operatives who work in a well-lighted, well- 
aired factory are far better off than those of earlier 
times whose shops were in their own homes. Machines 
now do the heavy, back-breaking work. The hours 
are not so long. All this is splendidly to the good 
from the human and Christian point of view. 

The question is as to whether these clear ad- 
vantages have been gained at too heavy a cost. The 
coarser strains have been taken off the workers, but 
what about the finer strains? There is less muscle-wear, 
but what about the nerve-wear? Suppose the jobs are 
easier, but suppose too they are not secure. Suppose 
the working years have been shortened—what of 
old-age protection? What about the profit system, 
profit being what is left after all earnings have been 
paid—a loose definition assuredly, but no definition 
of profits sits very close to the facts. Profits are some- 
times in the nature of findings, and “findings are 
keepings.”” But ought they to be? Maybe findings are 
graftings. Suppose the findings are riches that really 
belong to society. Suppose they are made possible by 
the fact that people live together in organized social 
groups. 

Capitalism itself seems to realize that it must 
make a better adaptation to the needs of men and 
women and children. 

Now comes the oft-given counsel that if we will 
make all the individuals religiously devoted to the 
search for God all social troubles will take care of 
themselves. There cannot be any question that we 
need desperately the conversion of individuals, but 
we have to be on our guard here lest we speak mis- 
takenly about the central importance of conversion. 
We are told, for example, that if we can just get men 
converted, get them to cherish the spirit of good will 
one to another, we shall find that they can work under 
any social system, and that if men do not have good 
will we shall find that they will fail even under the 
best system. This, however, is not quite as sound as 
it seems. Since systems come and go there is not any- 
thing eternal about them, and some must be better 
than others. Is it not a Christian duty, then, to seek 
the best, and will not the impulse to the good which 
comes of conversion inevitably lead to the best? It 
will not. The converted will must deliberately attempt 
to make systems such that they will give better 
chances to the men now on earth. At this point of 
sheer passionateness of devotion to a better world 
order, a man who professes no religion may resemble 
the Christians of the early days in his willingness to 


face death for his cause. The Christians of the first 
centuries never had to face persecution worse than 
that which some challengers of established orders 
have had to meet, and that too in so-called Christian 
lands, in the past twenty years. 

Everything thus depends on the effect upon 
the individual. Christianity must in the end stand 
for the factors in society which enable the individual 
to do alone what he can best do alone, for those 
institutions which will enable the individual to do 
best with his fellows what they can all do best to- 
gether, for those contacts with nature and with his 
fellowmen which enable the individual to make those 
higher contacts with the spiritual which we hold to be 
most truly divine. 

It may fairly be asked whither these principles 
lead us in dealing with more concrete problems of 
today. What about disputes between capital and 
labor? In spite of all our talk about human values it is 
very hard for us on any side of a labor dispute to see 
the other side. The capitalist may say all that he 
pleases about the right emphasis on the human, but 
he is likely to see these human values only in our own 
group. I attended a relief campaign meeting some 
months ago where an outstanding capitalist besought 
the public above all things to keep the human element 
uppermost. Then he went on to tell of a dear friend 
of his who a year or two before lived on dividends 
which had now completely ceased! Then others spoke 
—all on the same theme, the distress of those whose 
dividends had ceased. On the other side the laborer 
thinks of the capitalist as so completely beyond the 
pale as to be worthy of no regard whatever, forgetting 
that the capitalist system did not begin with the 
present capitalists. Both laborers and employers 
forget that there is a general public and a general 
social welfare to which they have obligations. The 
more orthodox trade-union elements in this country 
seem quite as devoid of interest in what happens to 
society as a whole as do the capitalists. We shall not 
get far in this field until we see that Christianity has 
as distinct a message against clan-partisanship in 
America as it has against castes in India. 

The most important social experiment with which 
we in America have anything to do is the attempt to 
provide for a new deat in the nation’s industrial and 
social life. Attempts like this have to be considered 
in connection with the life of the time. We do not see 
anything especially fitting to the American tempera- 
ment in the Russian or Italian or German experiments. 
For us to stand still, however, is impossible. Formally 
and abstractly speaking, the principles of the New 
Deal are in line with what Protestantism in the main 
thinks of as harmonious with Christian principle. 
There are indications that the N. R. A. has not lived 
up to its own ideals of the human values in labor, but 
nevertheless the main aim is sound. The experiment 
should be supported by Protestant Christianity in its 
endeavor to save whatever is worth while in existing 
orders and in its willingness to discard elements that 
do not work for the largest social good. The pres- 
sure of events may do the rest. It may as well be. 
conceded that this may take us to a socialization of 
industrial society beyond anything yet dreamed ot 
by the leaders of the new movement. 
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The Problem of Protestantism---II 


Paul D. Moody 


alELURCHES now have what is called religious 
education, a recognition of the failure of the 
I doubt if, by and 
large, we have ever seen an institution more 
completely inefficient than the average Sunday school. 
A great deal of our ignorance of the Scripture can be 
laid, perhaps not at this door, but behind it, to the 
temper which dreamed that the Sunday school could 
do the work. Seminaries give courses in religious 
_ education. But the Bible is ever more and more un- 
opened, and the lack of response to its teaching is 
increasingly evident. Our theology thus becomes more 
and more subjective and unreal, unfounded, vague, 
shadowy and unsatisfying. 

Colleges have been aware of this and, warned by 
the loss to general culture, by the loss of understanding 
of references in our classics, to say nothing of anything 
else, have tried to rectify it by courses in Biblical 
Literature. Very few of these courses are in the least 
degree satisfactory. Next to the courses in pedagogy, 
or education, as it is now the fashion, I believe, to call 
pedagogy, the courses in Biblical Literature are proba- 
bly the most unsatisfactory in the curriculum. The 
reason is not far to seek. If the course is conducted for 
the spiritual significance of the passages studied, it 
inevitably tends to become devotional, and grading or 
marking students in a devotional course is, naturally, 
utterly impossible, being, as it is, sufficiently difficult 
in any subject. 

Go to the other extreme and teach the Scriptures 
scientifically, and really they become amazingly un- 
interesting, with pages of discussion of composite and 
multiplex authorship. Dissection always destroys life. 
But what can the scholar do? Here and there, rare 
personalities make a success of courses in Biblical 
Literature, more often, from what I have been able 
to see and what I am told, on the other side of the water 
than here. 

Another reason why courses in Biblical Literature 
are rarely successful is because for some unimaginable 
reason they are usually what students call ‘snap’ 
courses. Why this is or why it should be I do not know. 
But I do know that as a result a great majority of those 
who elect Biblical Literature do it for most regrettable 
reasons. Theirs is no desperate thirst for the “sincere 
milk of the word,’’ but rather for an easily obtainable 
B grade, too often sadly needed to raise an average 
required by a cruel dean. It has always been a mystery 
to me why these courses are so seldom intellectually 
respectable. It is not the fault of the subject matter. 

And all the time against this is the tub-thumping 
of the fundamentalists, by no means quieted or dead, 
who claim that the failure to teach the Bible is the 
inevitable result of the acceptance of the scientific 
method, that it cannot be taught that way, and that 
it is irreverence to try, since it was verbally inspired, 
preferably in the King James version, and the only 
reverent way to use it is as a thesaurus of unimportant 
information which will be as obsolete in heaven as it 1s 
irrelevant here. ; 

To try to say it all in another way: It will seem 


my; usual Sunday school. 
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to most, and probably rightly, that to talk about our 
civilization as in a state of utter collapse is mild exag- 
geration. However, there is much that is in collapse, 
and there is abroad in the land a terrifying sense of 
uncertainty. Some of our former landmarks seem 
to be equipped with ball-bearing wheels and shift 
about with astonishing ease. Fight off pessimism as 
we will, we surely can’t be precisely optimistic about 
either the present or the future. It is extremely en- 
lightening to read the histories of other nations and 
watch their ascents and descents. We are weary of the 
analogies to ancient Rome. But the one inescapable 
lesson we get is that there are certain principles which 
carry a people to their peak. They may be admirable 
or not according to other lights. But they are guiding 
principles, and they are inextricably intertwined with 
what the mass of the people believe of their religion. 
I do not say with the religion, but that part of it com- 
monly accepted and understood by the people. And 
when, through contact with other peoples and other 
faiths, or for other reasons, the hold of the formerly 
accepted weakens, the ancient principles are for- 
gotten, and slowly disintegration sets in. 

At this point, some hard-headed person may 
quite understandably say in tones weighted with sar- 
casm and exasperation: “‘Are you trying to tell me 
that nine million people are out of employment today 
because they themselves, or the business employers for 
whom they work, don’t read their Bibles morning and 
night?” Or, “that U.S. Steel and American T. and T. 
have passed from the point at which I bought them to 
what they are now selling at, because of lack of 
activity or salesmanship on the part of the American 
Bible Society?” Or, “that the armament concerns are 
getting us ready for another war because their execu- 
tives have never read Isaiah or the Beatitudes?”’ 

Stated this way, of course, it does sound very silly 
indeed. Nevertheless, I do mean exactly this, and a 
great deal more. Fundamentally, the depression is not 
and never has been anything but a depression of 
values, not by any manner of means beginning in 1929. 
The man who set a value of $50,000 on a dog and 
because he could not get that amount for it in cash 
accepted two $25,000 cats, is only a parable of what 
we as a people were going through for a decade before 
1929. The World War was an acceleration of a process 
going on for some time before. My quarrel with 
pacifism is its incredible superficiality. It is not con- 
cerned with the cause but with the effect. Two non- 
parallel lines or planes will inevitably intersect. Why 
quarrel with the intersection, disruptive as it may be? 
The World War, as I said earlier, was in my judgment 
only the result of forces of which the depression is 
another result. And personally I do not in the least, 
like either. In short, Christianity and civilization seem 
to have lost their way because they have lost their 
chart and compass and their ability to steer by the 
stars, which are, anyway, overcast, and this they have 
done because they have been false to their oppor- 
tunities in respect to that Book which over centuries 
has been a guiding and controlling element. 
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Within a few days a friend of mine told me of a 
conversation he had with a business man who expressed 
his impatience at the delay of society or business to 
emancipate itself from the Ten Commandments, the 
outmoded moral code of an obscure Semitic tribe. 
Well, we know of de Morgan’s discovery of the Code 
of Hammurabi, and that this pre-Mosaic code fore- 
shadowed the Decalogue. We are aware that much of 
the picturesque in the story of the Hebrew people is 
in all probability legendary, as legendary as the story 
of Noah or the Creation. But who worries about the 
historicity of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, or of 
the Good Samaritan? In the investigations we have 
carried on in the field of scholarship we have found 
that many things we believed were not so. But have 
the ideas we have been forced to abandon been more 
than parabolic forms of truth, the scaffolding by 
which the truth was developed? The truth remains, 
if the scaffolding goes. The Germans have a proverb 
about throwing out the baby with the bath water. 
Have we done this? 

We have our choice, I believe, of moving into the 
new day ahead either with a closed Book or an under- 
stood one. The new society, ever more possessed of 
both scientific knowledge and the technique of science, 
will not accept the fundamentalist’s Bible with its 
inaccuracies, discrepancies, and contradictions. Nor 
will it accept the dead and dissected collection of 
Hebrew antiquities that so far is all we have, with few 
exceptions, from modern scholarship. There is a 
sense in which both sides are right. The fundamental- 
ists claim that the Bible is without authority as we 
receive it from the hand of the modernist. The 
modernist is entirely right in his claim that the Bible 
isJnot in the least what the fundamentalist claims it 
to be. Between the two, there is a great gulf fixed, 
and into that gulf the Scriptures seem to be slip- 
ping. 

I am aware that some of you will say, if you have 
not already done so, that all this may be true, but 
what has been said is hardly constructive criticism. 
And the diagnosis is not so difficult as the proper 
prescription for the treatment. To which it can only 
be said that this is the problem. We have not at- 
tempted to resolve the problem, only to state it. Very 
often the statement of a problem, as every teacher 
knows, is half the solution. Certainly a clear under- 
standing of the problem is an absolute essential to its 
solution. 

Our fundamentalist brethren would be quick at 
their solution. There is nothing to do, they would tell 
us, but to recognize frankly that we have been traveling 
down a blind alley, following a false trail, and the only 
thing to do is at once to turn around and back track, 
returning to the method of treatment of the Scripture 
of one hundred years ago, scrapping as worthless all 
we have acquired, accepting once more the theory of 
verbal and literal inspiration. This, in the judgment 
of most lovers of the truth, it is not only impossible 
to do, but immoral to consider, and absolutely suicidal 
to any life for the Church. We should then leave 
Christian faith in the position of an outworn super- 
stition. If the believer cannot use his mind, his reason, 
his faith becomes superstition. We have enough of 
that. Every thinking man on a program of this sort 


would leave the Church, and the divorce between 
intellectual life and religious belief would leave both 
sides worse off than they are now. We cannot deny 
our God-given intellects. 

It may be that posterity, looking back, will feel 
that the emancipation of thought in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries marked an epoch as important 
as the period of the sixteenth century, with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. We cannot go back to the 
fundamentalist position. We would not if we could. 
We could not if we would. The Protestant Church 
moved away from this only with great reluctance, and 
some branches of Protestantism are still entangled in 
it. The movement was slower here than in Europe, 
where German, French, British, and particularly 
Scotch, scholarship was pioneering. The liberals in 
this country had a harder time and a longer struggle. 
But the very fact that the struggle has been so long 
drawn out here would in itself make the retreat 
impossible. 

When it is impossible to retreat, there are still 
two courses open: to take a stand where we are, or to 
advance. 

But often it is found impossible to remain in 
status quo, and it is so, I believe, in this case. To stand 
still is to go backward, for life goes on. The psycholo- 
gists tell us what fixation means in the life of the mind. 
Growth is the law of life. We cannot stand still. The 
Church must come to some conclusion in regard to its 
attitude toward the Scriptures, and either deny or 
accept their authority. To deny the authority of the 
Scriptures is unthinkable. It is to deny our charter. 
It is to surrender all we have. That unconsciously it is 
being done here and there is undeniable. But Protes- 
tantism is a religion of a Book. To deny the Book is to 
cut the ground from under us. 

There remains only an advance, the repossession 
of the Scriptures once more by the laity and the clergy, 
and, what would inevitably happen, the repossession 
of the Church, clergy, laity, by the Scriptures. But 
not by the Scriptures as understood by an older genera- 
tion, over-laden by dogma and hampered by mis- 
conception. We are in possession of any amount of 
fresh light upon the Scriptures. It is in this light they 
should be read and understood. It requires knowledge. 
It will mean the proper appraisal of the legendary. 
It will mean the training of both ministers and laity 
in the spiritual significance as distinguished from the 
framework built up about it. It will mean the setting 
free of the spiritual. It will mean such study of the 
Bible as the Church has never attempted. 

It will call for the popularizing of Biblical com- 
ment. ‘This has been done by such writers as Sir 
George Adam Smith, for an older generation. The 
battles need not be refought. Accept the results of the 
Higher Criticism and go forward. The older stories 
will have their literary charm, but it is time to stop 
defending them and get at the spiritual significance. 
Jonah may step forth, set free in every sense from his 
whale, and state again the greatest rationale for 
missions ever uttered, and poor tragic Balaam can 
deliver his poetic prophecies undisturbed by the. 
braying of a dream ass. Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel can utter for us their undying truths without 
being subjected to the dissecting scalpel of the Hebra- 
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ist on the one hand or the microscopic analysis for 
Messianic import on the other. 

It will mean the fearless teaching of the Bible in 
school and college, and the development once more of 
a class of readers and students of the Bible, and this 
in turn will bring about Scriptural preaching. It 
may mean new versions arranged to enable such a 
tragedy as that of Saul to be read and comprehended, 
as Macbeth’s may be. These versions will not in the 
end turn their readers away from the ever unimprova- 
ble diction of the majestic King James version, but 
will, on the contrary, send them back to it with re- 
newed interest and appreciation. 

Infinitely wiser men than myself, infinitely more 
scholarly, will be needed to tell how it can be done, 
and, more important, to do it. But it can be done. 
This greatest collection of human documents ever 
gathered must be seen for what it is. And when once 
more it is read with minds prepared for its reading, 
the question of its authority and inspiration will cease 
to trouble. As William Graham Sumner, who, some 
forget, was once a clergyman, said very wisely, ‘““The 
belief in inspiration of the Scriptures follows a study 
of it and should not predicate it.”’ 

If the seminaries would lead in this, the churches 


would follow. There is room for chairs of the English 
Bible in seminaries. The rediscovery of the Bible is 
the greatest need of the present day. 

But it means much hard work, and much laying 
aside of prejudice and much fearless statement, much 
consecrated and exacting scholarship. The Church 
must be educated to understand and read the Bible 
in the light of modern knowledge, or it will lose alike 
its Book and its own life. Thatis not only the problem 
but the task of Protestantism. I know of no greater 
problem and no worthier task. It is a task of self- 
preservation in the highest degree. 

There is a story in the English navy of a ship 
which was ordered south on a cruise, carrying sealed 
orders. The orders of the Admiralty were for the 
sealed orders to be opened on the second day. The 
orders recalled the ship. But for some reason forever 
lost the orders were not opened, and the ship sailed 
on to the south, ran into a storm apparently, and was 
lost with all aboard. For it was never heard from 
again. 

Is this a parable of the Protestant Church? Are 
we sailing with sealed orders on toward a storm which 
need not be encountered, while our true haven and the 
higher safety await us? 


The Education of American Ministers® 
Henry Wilder Foote 


mee write an adequate review of ‘““The Fducation 
=| of American Ministers’—a massive com- 
pilation of facts and statistics, would require 

m3} a month of leisure time and a wide knowledge 
of the history and the present status of theological 
education in this country, and would call for an essay 
such as Macaulay was wont to pen. | shall comment 
on only a few of the more striking findings of this 
important piece of research. 

In the first place, such a survey has long been 
needed, both because it has been evident that the 
churches in many sections were being manned by a 
cheap and ill-trained ministry, and because many 
graduates of standard institutions feel that the tra- 
ditional education provided is ill-adapted to modern 
needs. Similar investigations of legal and medical 
education have had salutary effects. This report, if 
its significance be properly digested by denomina- 
tional authorities and by those responsible for minis- 
terial education, may have equally beneficial results, 
for it contains much to make them sit up and think. 

The authority with which it speaks cannot be 
denied. It has been made under the joint auspices 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research and 
of the Conference of Theological Seminaries in the 
United States and Canada, which originated at 
Harvard in the summer of 1918. A large and repre- 
sentative committee stands back of the survey; the 
first volume was written by Dr. William Adams 
Brown of Union Seminary; the second and third 
volumes largely by Professor Mark A. May of Yale ; 
the fourth volume contains appendices and statistical 


*“The Education of American Ministers.” New York: 
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tables. It has cost a great deal of time, labor and 
money, and has been made under favorable auspices 
for disclosing the situation which confronts our 
churches in the problem of securing an able and 
educated ministry. It is regrettable, though no doubt 
inevitable, that the survey should be limited to the 
major Protestant churches, for a comparison of their 
standards with those of the Catholic and Jewish 
seminaries would have been illuminating, though 
probably rather humiliating to the Protestants. 

There is much in these volumes which is pro- 
foundly disturbing to any person concerned with the 
prospects for Protestantism in this country. The 
question of whether a well-educated ministry is 
important would hardly seem open to discussion, but 
considerable space is given to proving that well- 
trained ministers are more efficient and do better 
service than most of those who have had little training, 
though there are striking exceptions both ways. The 
survey defines a well-trained minister as a man who 
is a product of both a college and a theological semi- 
nary, which is a good working standard, although 
obviously there are wide variations of excellence in 
both types of institution. But it finds that, for nine- 
teen of the larger Protestant denominations, only 
thirty-five percent of the ministers are graduates of 
both a college and a seminary. If the Negro churches 
are included the percentage is decidedly lower, whereas 
the figures for the Roman Catholic Church show 
better than sixty-eight percent. And, of the white 
Protestant ministers in these denominations, about 
half have neither college nor seminary training, yet 
serve more than half the churches, predominantly 
those in rural districts. Many of these men do good 
work, by virtue of innate ability and character, but, 
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as a whole, they are clearly not qualified to become 
enlightened and intelligent leaders. 

As though these figures were not bad enough, the 
survey proceeds to indicate the steady decline in 
ministerial education. This varies greatly with 
different denominations. Those bodies which are most 
orthodox in theology have maintained the highest 
standards, notably the Lutheran churches, which are 
among the most conservative. This is because those 
bodies have the most effective machinery for con- 
trolling the ministry. The education provided, is, of 
course, of a strongly traditional type, and is intended 
to uphold doctrinal standards, but, within its limits, 
it is thorough and efficient. The churches under 
episcopal control maintain their standards with less 
efficiency because too many back-door entrances to 
the ministry have been left open. The most deplorable 
decline has been in the congregational churches. 
Whereas in New England in 1700 the ministers were 
100 percent well educated (i. e., college graduates 
prepared for the ministry, there being then no theo- 
logical seminaries as such), the percentage dropped 
slowly in the eighteenth century and very rapidly in 
the nineteenth. This was due to the lack of any effec- 
tive control over candidates for admission to the 
ministry, with a consequent influx of ill-prepared men. 
No figures are given for the Unitarian churches, which 
receive only casual mention here and there in the 
survey, but there can be no doubt that there has been 
with us, at least until very recently, an equally damag- 
ing debasement of standards. 

The survey discusses in detail the falling off of 
candidates for the ministry from the larger universities, 
and among young men from families on the higher 
cultural and economic levels. This it attributes, in 
large part, to the deplorable economic status of the 
ministry, due to the fact that too many churches can- 
not afford a trained minister. It finds that there are 
far too many churches in the country—55,000—and 
far too many ministers. This is due to the rapid spread 


of American civilization across the continent in the 
nineteenth century, with a great expansion of de- 
nominational home missionary departments pushing 
the establishment of new churches in every newly- 
founded hamlet. The period of expansion came 
suddenly to an end about 1900; the need for new 
churches ceased, and a period calling for consolidation 
set in. Denominational rivalries and the sudden 
disappearance of the frontier have left us with com- 
munities that are over-churched, and with churches 
too weak to pay a living salary. The excess in min- 
isters is among the ill-trained ones. There are barely 
enough well-trained men to supply the churches which 
can afford them, nor are the standard colleges and 
seminaries turning out too many carefully picked men 
to recruit the ranks. But the flood of untrained or 
half-trained men has given rise to a grave situ- 
ation. 

The types of theological education offered by the 
seminaries are very various, something is to be said 
for each, and variety of training is desirable. Perhaps 
the essential lessons to be learned are the critical 
importance of requiring a thorough training of all 
candidates for the ministry, if Protestantism is to 
retain the respect of an enlightened community, and 
the present lack of a sound economic status for the 
ministry. A cheap ministry is an uneducated ministry, 
and is bound to bring religion into disrepute; a well- 
trained ministry is inevitably costly, but is worth all 
it costs. 

In conclusion it may be said again that this survey 
is of vital importance. It is massive, it is not easy 
reading, much of the material is familiar to those who 
have given thought to the subject, but it is sound, if 
depressing, and it points the way to be followed. It is, 
for theological education, a study comparable to that 
on “Rethinking Missions,’ which made so great 
a stir two years ago. Our own denominational and 
educational authorities would do well to take its 
teachings to heart. 


Homer Dramatizes the Invisible Battlefield 
Hugh Robert Orr 


meeEMOCRITUS looked upon mankind and 

“| laughed; Heraclitus looked upon mankind 
and wept. But it was Homer, with his 
: dramatic sense of the tragi-comedy of 
human life, who could do both. The rationalizing 
doctrinaire must necessarily fit things into his system. 
The poet, with no pet doctrine at stake, may view the 
spectacle of the human struggle in all its glory and 
futility and give free expression to the significance 
it has for him. His view may be impressionistic, but 
it need not be a subjective rationalization. Indeed, 
the objective-minded poet may view the universe not 
moralistically but dramatically. For him it is neither 
a “good” world nor a “bad” world ethically, but a 


stupendous spectacle, awesome, inspiring, pitiable. - 


And human nature is neither evil nor divine; it is 
strong or weak, glorious or tragic. 

It is the potential grandeur and the infinite pathos 
of human character and destiny that stir the imagina- 
tion of Homer. The “Iliad” is not primarily the story 


of the Greek and Trojan war. In fact, only a few weeks 
in the tenth year of the long struggle suffice for the 
purpose of the poet. This limited period of the 
external struggle he uses only as a background against 
which to portray his characters in terms of their 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. For he is not a 
chronicler of historical data, but a portrayer of human 
souls in all their trivial vagaries, their heroic triumphs, 
and their pathetic stupidities. And what the reader 
chiefly remembers is not the plot but the persons— 
men and women struggling through the maze of 
external circumstances and their own inner passions, 
and swept on toward that swift and certain fate which, 
be it glorious or ignoble, is for each his self-wrqught 
destiny. “Lo,’’ says Zeus himself, “Lo, how vainly 
mortal men do blame the gods! For of us they say 
comes suffering, whereas they, even of themselves, , 
through the blindness of their own hearts, have: 
sorrows beyond that which is ordained.” 

Homer glories in the drama of human character, , 
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not in war. As for war it is a dolorous affair. We can- 
not mistake the poet in this matter. When Zeus looks 
down from Olympus upon the battlefield where many 
a hero lies in the dust, he turns away with the sorrow- 
ful lament: “‘Of all living things that creep upon the 
earth is there any so pitiable as man?”’ It would seem 
that as he composes these lines the poet is himself 
sharing the Olympian’s pity for a race of beings bent 
on self-destruction. And on one occasion even the 
horses weep for men. Is this perhaps the height of 
Homeric irony? 

Not the clash of arms on the wind-swept plains 
of Troy, but an invisible struggle—the ‘‘wrath of 
Achilles’”—is Homer’s theme as announced in the first 
line of his epic masterpiece. And while the external 
warfare is waged and mighty heroes win immortal 
renown in life and death, this underlying theme—the 
vengeful passion in a man’s soul and its ultimate 
transformation into something akin to Olympian-like 
pity for all mankind—is never lost sight of by the poet. 

Ancient literature! Timeless, might we better 
say, for all great art isimmortal. It is the little systems 
of philosophy and morals and physics and politics and 
theology that “have their day and cease to be.”’ But, 
though prophecies fail and ‘“‘knowledges’”’ are done 
away with, the drama of the human soul remains 
about the same today as when Helen wept on the 
“‘topless towers of Ilium” and the son of Thetis raged 
beside his beaked ships. And so it is that, while we 
discard the astronomy or physics of the past decade, 
we are challenged and held by the rolling hexameters 
of an epic poem three thousand years old. 

Moreover, ancient literature as it is, the ‘‘Ihad’’ 
is indubitably marked by a certain maturity in its 
literary art. Nor is the poet a simple-minded primitive 
merely singing the praises of barbaric heroes. There 
is in him an impartial objectivity, a penetrating in- 
sight, and a degree of ironic detachment far beyond 
the naivete of the primitive mind. 

Another consideration is essential to the full 
appreciation of Homer’s achievement. Achilles, the 
hero of the “‘Iliad,’”’ though he had no personal grudge 
against the Trojans, has joined with Agamemnon and 
his Greek army in their plan to lay waste the city of 
Troy as a punishment for the Trojan prince’s elope- 
ment with Helen. But, having been shamefully in- 
sulted by his chief, Agamemnon, Achilles haughtily 
withdraws from the struggle, refusing to continue his 
assistance in the war. For weeks he sulks in his tent 
on the beach beside his ships, nursing his wounded 
pride. Now it is a characteristic of all Homeric heroes 
that their self-respect must be maintained at any cost. 
Even the loss of life is of less concern than a wounded 
pride. This ultra-individualism of the Greek ideal of 
life must be recognized to appreciate the behavior 
of Achilles. The Greek hero would never efface himseli 
as an individual for the sake of the cause in which he 
was engaged. He fought not so much for cause and 
country as to win renown, to show himself a mighty 
man of valor. Even hatred for the enemy was not 
so impelling a motive as his thirst for the immortality 
of a great name. He looked for his reward not in a life 
hereafter, but in the full realization of a noble earthly 
destiny. Not a crown of gold but the simple wreath 
of laurel—this was the all-sufficient emblem of his 


self-achieved renown. And his hope of this fulfillment 
of his own selfhood gave strength to his arm and cour- 
age to his heart. 

There are three phases in the emotional experience 
of Achilles. The first is his wrathful and embittered 
state of mind occasioned by Agamemnon’s insult to 
his self-respect. At this stage his whole concern is 
for his own suffering. Nothing else matters. Self- 
pity has blinded him to the suffering of his fellows 
and to all human relationships. Thus brooding over 
his unjust treatment at the hands of his chiet, his 
bitterness increases. He is the most miserable of 
mortals, foreed to endure his insufferable shame in 
silence. 

The second phase of his emotional state comes 
when his beloved comrade, Patroklus, is killed by the 
valiant Hector, mightiest of the Trojan princes. 
Stricken at first by irrepressible grief, Achilles now 
experiences a new and transforming emotion—the 
magical power of fellow-sympathy. In this agony of 
self-forgetful sorrow for his friend he decides to re-enter 
the struggle to avenge the death of Patroklus. His 
own injury must be put aside, bitterly hard as it is 
for him to do so. And now, through the miracle of 
sympathy, his circle of interest expands to include a 
fallen comrade. He is a greater Achilles now than 
before. He can conceive of his life, his destiny, as one 
with that of those he has loved. 

Then follows the third phase of this spiritual 
drama of the soul of Achilles. The compass of his 
interest, having already been enlarged trom the 
narrow circle of self-pity to include the fallen Patrok- 
lus, must now expand even beyond the limits of love 
of comrades. It must embrace all men—friend and 
foe alike—in its human universality. 

Achilles has avenged the death of Patroklus and 
has brought down the once-victorious Hector. He has 
borne Hector’s body into the Greek camp, where each 
day he drags it around the grave of Patroklus, reveling 
in his triumph. His long-repressed wrath has found 
an outlet and it rises to a flood of barbaric frenzy. 
Nothing else in literature exceeds this consummate 
portrayal of the elemental lust for revenge—the 
maddened victor gloating over the broken corpse of 
his vanquished foe. 

And now comes the Trojan king, Priam, by night 
through the Greek lines to the tent of Achilles to 
beg for the body of his dead son, Hector. Entering 
the tent and falling on his knees, the gray-haired 
monarch clasps the knees of the stalwart victor. 
“T came,” he says, “I came to kiss the hand that slew 
my son.” 

Has ever any other human utterance expressed 
so much of human pathos as that brief line? All that 
man has ever known of self-humiliation, all the infinite 
depths of insufferable human anguish, are in these 
words. Achilles looks down upon the bowed head of 
his enemy—Achilles, the erstwhile wrathful, he who 
has until now been gloating in savage exultation over 
the fallen Hector. He is silent, his face frozen in its 
torturous intensity. Something is happening to 
Achilles. A battle is raging on the invisible battlefield 
—the arena of his own soul. A storm of passion rises. 
But it is only for a moment. Suddenly his anger re- 
lents, subsides. His face relaxes. He litts the old man 
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to his feet and leads him to a chair. Seated together 
in that tent of sorrow, Achilles—a new Achilles— 
speaks out of a great calm that has come into his 
being. And the words he speaks are no longer those 
of a haughty victor, but of a human soul purged of its 
drunken hate by a vision of the universal sorrows of 
all mankind. In that brief hour at least, the old king 
before him is no longer his foe but a fellow-being 
caught, as he himself is caught, in the merciless toils 
of circumstance, and suffering, as he himself is suffer- 
ing, at the hand of a ruthless fate. Yes, he himself, and 
Priam, Hector and Patroklus—are they not, along 
with all other blind, hapless mortals, little more than 
pitiable pawns of a scornful, relentless destiny? 

It is the pinnacle of a human experience such as 
only they may know who have attained through 
infinite suffering a sense of their oneness with all who 
suffer. And the soul of the Greek hero, all passion 
spent, is now liberated, at least for a little while, from 
the prison of his own wretched self-pity, expanded 
even beyond the bounds of the love of comrades, and 
at last encompasses friend and foe alike in a com- 
passion that is as all-inclusive and universal as the 
sorrows of mankind. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS COMING TO THE STATES 


Japanese university students are preparing to make the 
second American-Japan Student Conference, scheduled for next 
summer in America, a memorable contribution to understanding 
between the two countries. A selected group of Japanese will be 
the guests of American students, just as Americans were in Japan 
jast summer. 

At that time seventy-five American college students and a 
like number of Japanese young people seated themselves in 
round table groups and frankly discussed the problems of pan- 
Pacific relations. The conference resulted from the activities of a 
small group of Japanese college students, who nearly two years 
ago envisioned an international congress of youth and began the 
ambitious planning necessary for its accomplishment. 

The support of Japanese cultural societies, international 
organizations and service clubs was obtained to make possible 
this opportunity for the young people of the two Pacific powers 
to meet together in the interest of mutual understanding. The 
Board of Tourist Industry, the Education Ministry and the city 
of Tokyo itself gradually became interested in the possibilities 
that such a venture promised. 

Finaily last spring a representative was sent to this country 
to invite students of American colleges and universities to par- 
ticipate in this first meeting of its kind in history. 

More than seventy-five young men and women from twenty- 
six different institutions representing all parts of the country 
sailed from California ports, arriving in Yokohama early in July. 
Here they were met by the Japanese students whose guests they 
were to be for the following three weeks. The entertaining stu- 
dents, from twenty-two of the leading universities of the Empire, 
were all members of the Japan Student English Association under 
whose auspices the conference was held. 

Among the American student delegates were a number of the 
second generation American-born Japanese, most of them visiting 
for the first time the land of their fathers. 

The purpose of the gathering was stated in the opening 
address of Koy Nakayama, student of Aoyama College and 
president of the conference. 

“International problems cannot be left to our politicians and 
diplomats alone—real peace can only be built upon the combined 
hearts of people, especially of promising students who are the 
leaders of tomorrow,”’ he said. 

“Our interests are mutual and our goal one, but with con- 


flicts and misunderstandings the true situation becomes almost 
intangible. Our real prosperity rests in the victories won 
without the aid of firearms. We earnestly hope that all the 
people of the world will realize the present condition and be 
moved to promote higher and nobler efforts for the world’s good 
and their own. 

“We cannot deny the fact that the realization of inter- 
national cooperation between the United States and Japan is 
absolutely necessary to guarantee world peace. To obtain this 
realization we must come to a mutual understanding, mutual 
respect, and true friendship.” 

The sincere cooperation of the American visitors in approach- 
ing these ideals was pledged by their spokesman, Thomas Neblet 
of Louisiana State University, member of the executive board 
of the National Student Federation of American. 

And for the following six days the students of Harvard, 
Hawaii, Oregon, Stanford, Wisconsin and Duke, met with those 
of Meiji and Waseda and Kyoto, discussing openly the problems 
that confront the two nations. 

Following the conference proper, the delegates were taken on 
an inspection tour of Japan and the Asiatic continent in order 
that the visitors might see first hand the problems, the programs 
and the accomplishments of greater Japan. For two weeks these 
youthful representatives of East and West traveled together, 
visiting the principal cities of Japan, Manchuria and Korea.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


* * * 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


The church of the future will stand or fall according to the 
measure of service it renders to the souls of men. 

Wealthy men have long since ceased to give to the church 
in proportion to their ability to give. And in the future, I hazard 
the guess, they will give less than they are now giving. 

The church long since ceased to be a private chapel for the 
privileged few, and I know no clergyman who aspires to be the 
private chaplain of any segment of society. : 

The tendency of our time (and it is evident in the outspoken 
utterances of the leaders of all branches of Christendom), is to 
emphasize the great spiritual realities and to minister to men’s. 
souls. 

Theology is less and less, religion more and more. As Dr. 
Stafford of the Old South Church of Boston says: “Religion and 
theology are not the same thing. Religion is the country, theology 
the map.” (See editorial The Christian Leader, November 10, 
1934.) As the fact becomes more and more evident, and as the 
church proclaims the fact, millions of men alienated from the 
church, as H. G. Wells was alienated, by the misrepresentations. 
of meaningless dogmas and senseless creeds, will turn to the 
church for worship, inspiration, and instruction and fortitude 
not possible to find in or through any other agency or institu- 
tion. 

These unchurched multitudes must be reached and ac-- 
quainted with the fact that the modern church is not the insti- 
tution they turned their backs upon in rebellious adolescence. 

Above all it is the privilege of Universalists to proclaim the 
truth that one church has never turned backward, but ever kept 
abreast of truth; that there is a church that is as much concerned 
about the universals as the most reverent truth-seeking scientist 
might be. That there is a church with far-flung affiliations around 
the world ‘‘on which the sun never sets” that has kept faith at 
once with the Christ of the agesand every modern prophet of God, 
whether he be priest or poet, statesman or scientist. Who does 
not know this does not know there is a Universalist Church. 
Who calls himself a Universalist and does not know this, has. 
missed the whole significance of the Church Universal. : 

To be loyal to this truth is to support in every way within 
one’s power such “‘good news,” and to reflect in one’s life those 
qualities that make men of such vision “marked men.” It was». 
said of some men who had such a vision that “they took knowl- 
edge of them that they had been with Jesus.” (See Acts 4:13.), 
—W. H.M., in the Joliet Universalist. 
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AND SHOULD LABOR ASK WHETHER THE BUSINESS 
IS HEADED FOR BANKRUPTCY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The irresponsible use of economic force and power that is 
inherent in the capitalist system has seldom been more clearly 
illustrated than by recent events in the shoe industry in Massa- 
chusetts. Nearly every day the papers have been bringing 
us reports of employers in the larger and better organized shoe 
centers frankly telling their employees that they will lose 
their jobs if they do not accept a reduction in wages, which are 
already far below the standard which the full use of our pro- 
ductive capacities would make possible for everyone. The 
employers simply threaten to move their machinery to places 
where the wages and general standard of living are lower yet, 
and they use this threat to enforce on their employees a reduction 
in pay. 

The fact that the threat is one of economic violence, a threat 
of loss of livelihood and destitution, rather than a threat of bodily 
harm, does not make it any the less a threat. If a bandit puts a 
pistol in your ribs and threatens you with shooting if you do not 
hand over your money, that is clearly illegal. Is there any moral 
difference between that and an employer threatening his em- 
ployees with the pistol of loss of their jobs and the bullet of 
destitution for themselves and their loved ones unless the em- 
ployees allow him to take from them each week ten percent or 
fifteen percent or more of their pay? 

To be sure, the latter course is legal under capitalism. In 
fact, it is good business, and the man who does it most vigorously 
and with the greatest promptness and success is the man who 
makes the greatest profits. 

Of course the Socialists have a remedy for this opposition 
between the interests of employers and workers, the class struggle 
which poisons our society. Their plan is that our industries 
should not be run for the profit of private owners, with labor 
treated as an item of expense in production, to be kept as low 
as possible; but that our industry should be owned by the people 
and run to satisfy human wants, raise the standard of living and 
increase leisure. 

Not all of those in the church are willing to accept the 
Socialist remedy. But it does seem to me incumbent on those 
who are not Socialists to realize that the capitalist system in its 
normal working involves the naked exercise of economic force 
in the service of profits, and that some fundamental and radical 
change is needed in such a system to make it Christian. 

Alfred Baker Lewis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


4k 


A CALL TO JUSTICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The General Council of the United Church in Canada has 
made a superb pronouncement for economic justice in substance 
as follows: 

1. Bad living conditions and economic insecurity of today 
are unjust. 

2. With cruel and unjust results industry has been diverted 
from the primary purpose of human service. 

3. Serious evils of unemployment are traceable to discrimi- 
nation connected with labor union membership, to policies of 
executives over which worker has no control, and to caprices of 
managers and of foremen. 

* 4. There is evil in possession of property that enables people 
to live and to command without contribution to society, which 
power fosters in turn gambling and speculation by others desirous 
of like costless power. ; 

5. Evil resides in profit, which instead of indicating need is 
the prime motive, and which creates large wealth wielding 
political power. hare 

6. Unregulated competition for private gain creates injustice. 


7. And there is the evil of the materialistic outlook as to 
values and to aims. 

8. Against a civilization thus debased the Church must set 
itself in uncompromising opposition. Christianity from the first 
has upheld satisfaction not in possessions but in spirit, has never 
recognized absolute property, but has held owners to be stewards 
of God, owning in order that the largest measure of co_mon 
welfare may result. 

9. The Church must proclaim the supreme worth of every 
person as a child of God. No man shall serve merely as an instru- 
ment of another man nor of any human institution. Employers 
shall not use their fellowmen without regard for their human 
dignity, health, and economic security, and should do their utmost 
to enable employees to live worthy lives. The Church must con- 
demn business or financial methods that give great wealth to a 
few while robbing many of decent living, and must proclaim ‘a 
new spirit that places cooperation for the general good above 
competition for private advantage.’”’ (See Christian Science 
Monitor, November 27, 1934.) 

Raymond Phelan. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

“AWFULLY HARD ON THE POOR GIRL”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter is from a lady who reads the Leader but 
lives where there are no Universalist or Unitarian churches. 
It is quite suggestive, and I venture to share it with others if the 
editor so decides. 

“Dear Sir: Your reactions in the Leader always interest me, 
but I was particularly interested in your ‘Defence of Martha.’ 

“When I was a very small girl, I came home from Sunday 
school greatly excited about a girl who sat down on a stool by 
the side of company and listened to company talk while her 
sister got the dinner and set the table and cut the bread and 
everything, and the teacher said ‘ihat was right.’ 

“My father looked very much puzzled for a moment and 
then laughed heartily. He took me on his knee and made some 
effort to explain this classical little story. I could see only Martha 
toiling to get dinner and nobody cared. The truth of the matter 
was I dearly loved company and I wanted to sit on my daddy’s 
knee and listen to him and company discuss various topics. I 
especially liked to hear him argue about religion. He was a 
liberal in an orthodox environment. Most people considered 
him a rank infidel. The ministers of the town always wanted to 
convert him. As a rule they were amazed to find he was better 
informed about the Bible than most of his neighbors. And they 
would be beloved brothers in the Masonic lodge, but dad wouldn’t 
go to hear them preach excepting for a funeral. 

“T liked to listen to company talk, but I knew that nice 
little girls must go to the kitchen and help get the dinner. And 
nice company would say nice things about nice little girls who 
helped to get the dinner and wash the dishes. 

“As daddy and I discussed this subject my mother called 
from the kitchen, “Agnes, what do you mean sitting there talking 
to Pa and the dinner all ready to dish up? Now you hurry right 
out here this minute and get an apron on and set the table and 
cut the bread.’ 

“T was all ready to ery, I felt so hurt. The talk with daddy 
seemed so important; then I heard daddy laugh, and wiped away 
the tears and laughed with him, as I saw how I was wanting to 
leave my work. This has always heen a favorite story with me, 
but always I have seen Martha’s side with deep sympathy ... . 
I have just promised to lead the devotions in the Women’s 
Meeting of the Methodist church, and had decided to use the 
Martha and Mary story, when I read yourreaction. I feel a little 
sorry for Mary, now. You were really awfully hard on the poor 
girl . . . . I have read the story in Goodspeed, etc. One must 
imagine a good many details.” 

Carlyle Swmmerbell, 
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A Careers Master 


Three Lives: An Autobiography. By 
Stephen Foot. (London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.) 

The author of this book hit upon the 
novel idea that one of the masters in an 
English “‘public’’ school (corresponding to 
an American preparatory school) should 
be especially equipped and detailed as a 
“careers master” to give boys vocational 
counsel, information on costs, procedure, 
examinations, and opportunities for a wide 
variety of careers. The scheme, which was 
quite new to English schools though there 
had been an approximation to it in some 
of the universities, appealed to others, and 
now more than sixty schools have ap- 
pointed careers masters. Obviously—at 
any rate it should be obvious—no one 
could fill such a position wel! who had been 
limited in his own experience; certainly the 
typical master in an English boarding 
school, as we can testify, would not be 
likely to see beyond the boundaries of 
those familiar professions which their 
charges have hitherto entered as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. Foot, before he became a school- 
master, had seen the world, met all sorts 
of people, and found and kept a responsible 
job which involved business judgment and 
some engineering skill. He must have 
brought more than a whiff of fresh air into 
Eastbourne, the school from which he had 
gone to Cambridge University and on 
whose governing board he had served for 
a while as an avowed advocate of reform. 

In the old days before the war it was 
unusual for an Englishman to change his 
profession. If a man had followed more 
than one occupation the presumption, in 
the mind of a prospective employer, was 
that he was probably a “‘rolling stone” and 
hardly likely to be comretent in any field. 
The American, on the contrary, has usually 
been more highly valued if he has shown 
adaptability and versatility and kept out 
of ruts both geographically and profes- 
sionally. But the war changed all that, and 
many Englishmen are living very different 
lives today from those for which, by prefer- 
ence or training, they were thought to be 
best fitted in their youth. In the case of 
most of these men, the war closed the door 
of opportunity, and they had perforce to 
endure a second best, lucky if it were even 
second. 

In the volume before us we have the 
story of a man who has lived, as he felt, 
three lives. The war forced on him for 
some years the life of a soldier, but he isnot 
able to tell us why, after returning to an 
important position with the Shell Oil Ccm- 
pany after the war, he threw up his excel- 
lent prospects and offered his services to 
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his old school as a junior master. I[t is 
highly probable, however, that the war 
was responsible for the radical change in 
his scale of values, raising in his mind 
questions he could not ignore and suggest- 
ing how his life might be made more 
worth while. 

The first two parts of the book give us a 
fairly vivid picture of the life of a repre- 
sentative of British oil interests in Singa- 
pore and in Mexico. Energy and initiative 
(and other qualities the author takes no 
pains to conceal) brought Stephen Foot 
success, promotion, and a high salary. 
Having qualified, aiter leaving Cambridge, 
as a reserve officer in the Engineers, he was 
called into active service at the beginning 
of the war, and we are not left in doubt 
as to the value of his work. From the 
front he was called to the War Office to 
serve on the General Staff, and helped to 
develop the interest of conservative mili- 
tary men in the possibilities of the tank 
as a means of offence. 

The third part of the book describes 
Mr. Foot’s experience as a schoolmaster. 
He shows that he has a keen understanding 
of boys, and has evidently been successful 
in working with them. ‘Boys,’ he finds, 
“are prepared to cooperate most loyally 
when they feel that they are being treated 
as partners in a common enterprise.” 
Teaching, he thinks, has provided an 
outlet for his “instincts for creation,” 
which his bachelor life starved, and he 
broke down formal methods in ways fa- 
miliar to advocates of “‘progressive educa- 
tion.” He is rather patronizing towards 
“the psychologists,’ and reduces to ‘‘plain 
language” their insistence that ‘‘the job 
of the schoo! is to encourage aptitudes 
rather than to correct deficiencies.” He is 
thoroughly sound in pointing out that ‘“‘the 
chief danger to be avoided at school, so far 
as teaching is concerned, is that a boy 
should leave with the idea that he is a 
failure or a misfit,” and he recalls with 
approval the contention of two great 
headmasters, Thring of Uppingham and 
Sanderson of Oundle, “that every boy is 
good at something, and it is the job of the 
school to find out what that is.’ He is 
willing to rely on the “inward urge towards 
his work” which he finds the ordinary 
schoolboy of today possesses, for “‘if it can 
be directed and developed’’ this urge ‘‘will 
prove infinitely more fruitful in its results 
than anything in the nature of an outward 
push.” To this end he has evolved what he 
calls a “Group System,” in which four boys 
of approximately equal caliber work to- 
gether as a unit for a fortnight at a time, 
the members of the group then giving a 
week to individual tests. 

In his service to boys Mr. Foot has 
evidently found deep satisfactions sur- 
passing any which business success had 
brought him, and he has gained convic- 


tions which in the earlier years played no 
part in his life, convictions it is now his 
“most urgent purpose in life to pass on.” 
Happiness, he now feels sure, bears no 
mathematical relation to wealth; what is 
supremely important is ‘‘a Job to do that 
one enjoys.” Surely this conviction is not 
the least of the qualifications which a wise 
guide of youth must have if he is to serve 


them well. 
Hinks Baise 


College Life 


The Dean’s Window. A Portrayal of 
College Life and Activity as Seen from 
the Dean’s Office. By Otis E. Randall. 
(Stratford Co., Boston, Mass. $2.50.) 
While in recent years there have been 

efforts toward the standardization of the 

work of the dean, the fact remains that 
few if any college presidents have regarded 
it as practicable to completely define or 
delimit the functions of this official. In 
fact, it has been largely traditional in the 
unique set-up of the American liberal arts 
college that the dean’s powers are those 
which he can grasp. Thus the wide varia- 
tion in personalities called to this office. 

At one extreme higher education has been 

enriched through the labors of such men as 

Deans Hawkes, Gauss, Clark, and the 

author of this book; at the other are those 

who function in this office in a merely 
political capacity, and to the irritation of 
progressively minded college presidents. 

Hence, an occasional tendency in adminis- 

trative circles to revert to the older prac- 

tice of assigning dean’s duties to various 
faculty committees. 

A former dean of one of our most promi- 
nent universities gives us the benefit of 
those observations and reflections which 
have grown out of his eighteen years of 
service in that office. He is sympa- 
thetically concerned with those student 
characteristics and tendencies which have 
misled us concerning the real worth of 
modern youth, conditioned as it may be 
by the background of the home and second- 
ary school, where habits having much to. 
do with success and failure in college may 
be formed. In logical connection with this 
are chapters on the methods of selection of 
students by colleges, the supervision of 
their work during the transitional period, 
and the place which extra-curricular 
activities such as athletics, fraternity life, 
social functions, ete., should occupy in 
the college organization. 

Dr. Randall expresses fear that in our 
effort to devise a universally acceptable 
system of education, we are in danger of 
too great standardization, inasmuch as the . 
human material with which we work istoo 
variable to permit standardized methods 
of training. We have been giving the bulk 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 


“Social and Religious Problems of 
Young People.’ By Sidney A. Weston and 
Ralph S. Harlow. (Abingdon Press. Price 
$1.75.) 

The book with the above title gives an 
admirable course for older young people, 
say, seniors in high school, or college 
students, or young folks from eighteen to 
twenty-five. 

The plan for each of the eighteen lessons 
is the same. First a statement of the prob- 
lem, social or religious. Then an analysis 
of the problem to bring it distinctly into 
the foreground of thinking, and a statement 
of the objective toward which discussion 
should move. Sometimes steps in a possible 
discussion are worked out, and always a 
sample discussion among an imaginary 
group is described. A few quotations from 
good source material are added. 

Dr. Weston handles the social problems 
in the efficient manner we have learned 
to expect from his teaching ability and his 
wide acquaintance with young people. 

The second half of the lessons is written 
by Dr. Harlow and has to do with religious 
problems. In these days when we are 
trying to make all life religious, to inter- 
pret our social obligations as an essential 
part of religion, there is a danger that the 
problems technically described as _ re- 
ligious shall be forgotten or ignored. It is 
interesting to find a series of lessons start- 
ing with the social emphasis, passing on 
without a break to questions such as how 
to define religion, what may be thought 
about Jesus and the Bible, prayer and 
life after death. Since, to most thinking 
people, such questions still have a very 
real significance, why should we not fortify 
young people before their day of testing 
comes with frank discussions of religion 
in the old-fashioned sense? Dr. Harlow 
evidently thinks we should, but his 
methods are as entirely modern as those 
of Dr. Weston in the lessons on social 
problems. The method is just the same, 
problems stated and analyzed, followed by 
a sample discussion and some source ma- 
terial. The group participating in the 
imaginary discussions are six people, all 
adults, types of widely different individ- 
uals. Among them are included a Chinese 
college graduate, and a Negro college 
teacher. ¢ 

This second half of the book makes 
larger demands on the minds of the pupils, 
and will not safely be undertaken with 
immature pupils unless the teacher knows 
very well how to adapt material. But for 
our teachers themselves, there could 
hardly be better material for clarifying 
thinking about religion. Lessons X to 
XVIII inclusive would have great value 
in a leadership training class. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 


Summer School at Pigeon River Is an 
Influence for Great Good in the 
Community 


PIGEON RIVER POINTS THE WAY 


Joseph Francis, one of the descendents 
of Father Inman, has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Inman’s 
Chapel church school in the Pigeon River 
Valley of North Carolina. To appreciate 
fully just what that means, it will be well 
to review the method by which the work 
there moves forward. 

For many years, with the help given by 
our church school pupils and teachers all 
over the country through the medium of 
the American Friendship Offering, a 
summer school has been held at Inman’s 
Chapel. As a youngster of five years, 
Joseph Francis was enrolled with others 
of his age. Year after year he attended. 
As each new year came along, new experi- 
ences and new responsibilities were pre- 
sented. He took his full share of both. 
Such is the definite attempt to train leader- 
ship which Miss Powell has wisely seen fit 
to keep in operation. From babyhood, 
almost, those who come to summer school 
assume places of leadership not only in 
their community, but in all the life and 
activities of the parish. Practically all of 
the young people who today hold offices 
in the organizations of that parish are 
products of the summer school. They have 
trained up their own leadership—grown 
it, if you please, so that when it was 
needed it would be ready. Joseph Francis 
is one example. There are countless others. 

x ak 
HOW ONE TEACHER USES 
THE HELPER 

Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham of Augusta, 
Maine, is an enthusiastic user of the Helper 
lessons. At Christmas time she gave each 
of her pupils a hand-made greeting card 


with a summary of the course on ‘‘The 
Good Life’’ on an inside page. This is her 
comment on the Helper lessons: 

“T look forward with anticipation to the 
study of the life of Peter. I never enjoyed 
teaching so much as I have since I have 
been using the Helper lessons, because I 
do not have to make them all over before 
presenting them. There is plenty of ma- 
terial for a good hour’s lesson. Of course 
I do not have that long, so I have to hit 
the high spots, and present what is in 
between as best I can without use of the 
book. I like the prayer with the lesson and 
am so glad it was added. 

“T have a class of promising girls, eighth 
and ninth grades. The lessons were a little 
over their heads last year, yet they have 
greatly surprised me this year with the 
responses they have made because of 
having had that course last year. They 
have a great deal better interpretation of 
Christianity than some adults I know.” 


2k * 


STILL THEY COME 


Two weeks’ mail has brought from the 
following schools evidence of their desire 
to help maintain the work of the G.S.S. A. 


Payments: 
Pasadena, California. 
Stafford, Connecticut. 
Oakland, Maine. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Concord, Michigan. 
Fort Plain, New York. 
Derby Line, Vermont. 
Olinda, Ontario. 


Pledges: 
Dexter, Maine. 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Stoughton, Massachusetts. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


* ok 


JAPAN OFFERING 


MotaletorJanvaryalileesetrer gee $674.62 
TotalstonmJantiany sl Saree eras 705.10 
TotalmtowJanuary. 2 One eer ener 


* * 


JUST WHISTLE A BIT 


Just whistle a bit, if the day be dark, 
And the sky be overcast; 

If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 


And it’s wonderful how o’er the gray sky 
track 
The truant warbler comes stealing back; 
But why need he come, for your soul’s at 
rest 
And the song in the heart,—ah, that is 
best. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


THE PEACE CARAVAN 


We are approaching the time of year 
when the problem of raising money for the 
Peace Caravan arises. It is a perennial 
problem and there are perennial questions 
that are asked concerning the worth and 
value of the caravan—whether it is, or is 
not, too much money ($250-$350) to put 
into a venture which may or may not be 
worth while. It is with this problem in 
mind that this article is written by a 
member of last year’s caravan. 

There are several points that I wish to 
present. 1. That the caravan serves a 
purpose that is not touched by any other 
peace movement, namely—contact work. 
2. That it is of great value as an educa- 
tional tool both to the caravaners and to 
those with whom they come in contact. 
3. That it serves a really high purpose for 
aes We, 12, Ge Whe feuvol tdavey YC, 125 1a, We lone 
giving to each of the two organizations a 
very definite cause to which they can 
attach their banner of liberalism and 
(we hope) unobstructed thought and 
unprejudiced interest. 

In regard to the first point. The cara- 
vaner is a worker in virgin territory, rural 
districts, small towns which do not get a 
chance to hear really big men in the work, 
such as Kirby Page or Devere Allen. The 
caravaner has had such contact and trans- 
mits it to the best of his ability to the 
people whom he meets. He interests the 
people in the cause of peace, shows them 
a definite method of war-resistance if they 
so desire, and gives them references with 
the major peace organizations, that the 
work may continue after he, the caravaner, 
has left the territory. 

In regard to the second point. The 
caravaner is bringing a background of 
history, economics, and a certain amount 
of psychology to the hearers wherever he 
may meet them. He is a newcomer in the 
community, his ideas are new, and, if well 
presented, are stimulating to further re- 
search and knowledge. This is the hope 
of every caravaner—that he has aroused 
curiosity and interest on his subject. That 
this is accomplished to some degree is 
certain; just to what degree the caravaner 
never knows, as he is in the community 
for a limited time and does not know what 
occurs after he leaves. 

On the third point a volume could be 
written, and many sermons have been 
given. In this article I have not time to 
develop the argument fully, but I will try 
to give an idea of what I mean. 

Every organization must have certain 
definite purposes or goals toward which 
to strive. There is certainly no greater 
cause than the abolition of war and the 
human suffering which it causes. Whether 
our approach to the problem of war and 
peace be through economics, nationalism, 


or individuals is not the crucial question; 
that is a matter for our thinking and 
reasoning. When we are determined as 
to which path to take, it is our duty to 
put our body and soul back of our reason 
and sacrifice for that cause. The caravan 
is a true way to work for peace, as I showed 
in the first two points. Therefore, we as 
rational young people should contribute, 


should work for the cause of the caravan. 

Finally, I repeat: The danger of war is 
imminent, we must work against it. The 
caravan, sponsored by the Y. P. R. U.- 
Y. P. C. U. Joint Commission of Social 
Responsibility, is a real working method. 
Let us get behind it to the fullest extent 
of our capacity and make it an actuality 
again this year. 

John Brigham, 

Chairman of International Relations Com- 

mittee of the Joint Commission of Social 

Responsibilily. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW STUDY BOOK 


While you are continuing your study of 
Japan, we will give you an advance notice 
of the study book for 1986-1935. The 
name of it is “Women Under the Southern 
Cross,” by Margaret Ross Miller. 

“South America! How much do we 
know about the ten republics in that 
Southern Continent, and the women who 
live in so many different countries, under 
such varying conditions? Mrs. Margaret 
Ross Miller, wife of Bishop George A. 
Miller of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has accomplished an almost impossible 
task. In one short volume she has intro- 
duced us to these women of yesterday and 
today and showed us how they are facing 
tomorrow. She has described what Evan- 
gelical education is attempting and accom- 
plishing and how Evangelical women 
organize for their great tasks. In a chapter 
of pathos and charm she gives us glimpses 
of the daughters of drudgery—the Indian 
women of South America. And then she 
encourages us with the forward look of 
daybreak and destiny. As if this were not 
enough to whet the appetite and lure us to 
careful study, Mrs. Miller has added brief 
notes on the ten republics and_ bibliog- 
raphies of English and Spanish publica- 
tions.” 

We are told the book will be released for 
sale March 1. 

There is a Junior Book written by Miss 
Margaret T. Applegarth, and this is also 
on South America. 


eure 


CLARA BARTON GUILDS 


This is an important organization of 
your church. We have been taking account 
of stock during the past week and find that 
we have twenty-eight really active Clara 
Barton Guilds. In the churches where we 
find these groups, tney are one of the most 
called upon and most dependable of the 
church. They are among the young people, 
too, who know that the Universalist Church 
means much in the lives of many men and 
women and children in Japan. They know 
that in the state of North Carolina, espe- 
cially in the mountain country, there is a 
great work being promoted by the women 
of the Universalist Church, and that they 


are helping to bring knowledge to the boys 
and girls of the mountains through the 
Summer School and in many other ways 
at Inman’s Chapel. They are intimately 
acquainted with the life of Clara Barton, 
one of the most outstanding women the . 
Church has ever known, and they realize 
the importance of the service they sha e 
at her birthplace in the support of the camp 
for diabetic litile girls. ; 

What does all this mean? It means that 
the missionary program of the Universalist 
Church—an extremely important branch 
of any living church—will continue and 
grow, as the years go by, because some one 
group at least is being educated to the 
responsibility of this noble service. Mem- 
bers of church schools are also being edu- 
cated along many of these lines through 
the excellent material sent out by the 
General Sunday School Association. But 
the missionary program of the Universalist 
Church as a whole is the study of but one 
group of young people—the members of the 
Clara Barton Guild. 

It is important that you read these 
paragraphs carefully, and if your church 
happens to be among the more than 400 
Universalist churches where there is no 
Guild, we ask you to appoint yourself a 
committee of one to find out why not, and 
if it is not possible to organize a Guild in 
your church. It is not necessary to have 
any large number to start with—a class 
of four or five young women would make 
an excellent nucleus for a Clara Barton 
Guild. Isn’t there some such organized 
class in your church school? Write for 
information to the National Clara Barton 
Guild Secretary, Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

We need more Clara Barton Guilds. 
* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
We have a supply of the World Day 
of Prayer Material at 16 Beacon Street. 
It consists of the Call to Prayer, which is 
free, posters at five cents each, programs, 
two cents each. Besides the regular pro- 


gram, there is a very fine Young People’s ~*~. 


Program. This also sells for two cents each. 
Anticipate your requirements as early 
as possible, please. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rey. Harry A. Farrar does 
a great deal of home visiting. Mary Farrar 
and Bernice Stoddard were delegates from 
Simonsville to the State Youth Conference. 
Mr. Farrar took part recently in one of 
the Mennonite services of the Finns. 

Barre.—Revy. L. G. Williams preached 
Dec. 23 on “The Benediction of the 
Child,”’ in connection with the dedication 
of a large della Robbia plaque for the 
primary room of the church school, a 
Florentine piece representing the Madonna 
and the Child with his hand raised in 
blessing. Under Mr. Williams’ direction 
the Coventry ‘Nativity’ play of the 
thirteenth century was presented at the 
union service in the opera house, Sunday 
evening, Dec. 23. He broadcasts once a 
month from Waterbury, station WDEV. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
spoke on “‘The Manufacture of Arms in 
America and Europe” before the William 
French Chapter, D. A. R., Dee. 18. Mrs. 
B. W. Easton, Saxton’s River, spoke on 
her social welfare work in Boston to the 
United Church Fellowship Group recently, 
and the Junior Fellowship Group is also 
carrying on panel discussions. A new 
organization is the Younger Women’s 
Society. The weekly church bulletin is 
sent to each family making a pledge during 
the year. 

Bethe!.— Members of the United Church 
gave a surprise party to Rev. and Mrs. 
Will C. Harvey Dec. 17, and there were 
numerous gifts of value and practical use. 
Mr. Harvey and Boy Scouts cut, drew out, 
and set up the community Christmas tree, 
which H. J. Turner gave, for Depot Square. 

Burlington.—Rev. 8. E. Myers has 
been named to the official board of visitors 
at Mary Fletcher Hospital. The Girl 
Scouts held a father and daughter banquet 
in the vestry, Dec. 5. At the Laymen’s 
League dinner of Dec. 20, the new move- 
ment for greater cooperation between 
laymen and ministers was discussed. 

East Calais.—Rev. John Thorpe of 
South Woodbury preached at East Calais 
Union Church, Woodbury Methodist and 
South Woodbury Congregational churches, 
for Rey. E. Gordon Batten, Dec. 2. The 
church schooi here is noted in “The 
Liberal News” of the Vermont and Quebec 
Association, for its training of its teachers. 
The editor, Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, 
selects this group for special mention. 

Felchville.—The floor and other foun- 
dation of the church had to be strengthened 
recently. The building is partly over a 
brook and weakness was found. Mr. Davis, 
of the Davis Lumber Co., gave the lumber 
and others gave their work. The Metho- 
dist and Universalist societies united at 
Christmas time for the special services. 

Gaysville.— Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here Dec. 2, 9 and 30. 


Guilford Center.—The Ladies’ Circle 
met Dec. 12 to sew for a family who had 
lost all their belongings in a fire which 
destroyed their home. 

Hartland.—Rev. William L. Forkell 
has recovered from his illness and is on 
duty with his chaplaincy at Windsor and 
ministry here. Ord. C. Watson was elected 
moderator of the Universalist parish of 
Four Corners, at the recent annual meet- 
ing, and Mrs. Mary Hatch was elected 
clerk. Miss Katherine M. Stilison, last 
year’s treasurer of the Vermont and 
Quebec Young People, and Miss Barbara 
Spear received minor injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident, but both are well 
again. 

Jacksonville.— Wilbur S. Potter often 
holds meetings when there has been no 
minister at hand, and gives talks himself. 
Elwin Hassen Stetson celebrated his 
ninety-first birthday Dec. 16. He has 
voted in this town for seventy years. His 
brother, Albert C. Stetson, of Brattleboro, 
had his ninety-sixth birthday on Oct. 10. 

Montpelier.—The speaker Dec. 9 was 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish of Boston, president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Yoder took the opportunity to pay a 
visit in New York to his brother, Rev. 
Howard Yoder, Methodist missionary in 
Peru, who was in this country on leave of 
absence. Dec. 16 the Y. P. R. U. heard 
and discussed an address on ‘‘Evolution 
and Human Life,” by Prof. Karl L. Buck. 
Dorman Kent spoke to the class in world 
affairs, Dec. 18. 

Montreal, Que.—Dr. Milton Hersey, 
a prominent Universalist, noted for his 
leadership both in science and business, 
and an officer of the Unitarian church, has 
been delivering some very effective ad- 
dresses on civic and other social issues. 
The forum, conducted by Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, attracts great attention. 

Morrisville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at the Christmas 
Sunday service, Dec. 23, and the Sunday 
school gave a program of Christmas sig- 
nificance. The chairman of the board of 
trustees, Fred M. Ober, and wife and son, 
are spending the winter in Florida. Mrs. 
Blanche L. Adams, the new superintendent 
of the church school, is one of the parish 
members. Her son, Channing Adams, was 
the valedictorian at the loca! high school 
last June, and is now a student at the 
University of Vermont, specializing in 
chemistry, having won two scholarship 
honors. 

North Clarendon.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached in the community 
chapel Dec. 9 and 16. The Baptists were 
very active in keeping up meetings here, 
but their interest did not continue, and 
the situation is open for others. It is a 
village with something of an independent 


spirit and the opportunity for service 
seems to be one that should be met. 

Northfield.—_Rev. George H. Howes 
underwent an operation, Dec. 23, for 
appendicitis, at the Heaton Hospital in 
Montpelier, but is now on the way to 
recovery. Dr. Chauncey C. Adams, Bur- 
lington, secretary of the Vermont Congre- 
gational Conference, preached Dec. 30. 

North Montpelier.—The work of 
Driftwind Press, Walter J. Coates, pub- 
lisher and editor, in getting out the final 
edition of Dr. Daniel Cady’s ‘““Rhymes of 
Vermont Rural Life,’ was praised in -an 
editorial in the Burlington Free Press, which 
said he ‘‘has done an excellent job.” 

Richmond.—Rev. Walter R. Blackmer 
spoke recently at Starksboro. Blossom 
Goodrich was elected superintendent of 
the Federated Sunday school Dee. 9. His 
grandfather, of the same name, was one 
of the pioneer Universalists in town. 

Rochester.—Rev. John O. Long has 
started his ministry by taking an adult 
class in the Sunday school. He is organiz- 
ing a troop of Boy Scouts. Mrs. Halbert 
Whitney, the former Universalist and 
United church school superintendent, has 
been elected superintendent of the Feder- 
ated school. The welfare committee of the 
church met Dee. 31 and planned for 
further work during the winter. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Dec. 30. Rev. 
Robert D. Killam spoke at the Christmas 
service, Riverside Reformatory for Women, 
Sunday evening, Dec. 23, giving the lec- 
ture, ““The Other Wise Man.”’ The second 
annual minstrel and revue by the Young 
People’s Club, in the high school audi- 
torium, was very largely attended. Sunday 
evening, Dec. 16, Henry C. Farrar, general 
agent for the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia, spoke on 
“Insurance in Our Time,” at the public 
meeting of the Young People’s Club. 
Prof. Irving R. Hobby spoke to the 
Brandon Rotary Club, Dec. 27, on 
“Germany.” The Christmas bazaar of 
Dec. 5 and 6 was very successful. 

Shoreham.—The Convention Super- 
intendent was the preacher at the First 
Congregational Church here, Sunday 
morning, Dec. 2. The minister, Rev. 
Earl A. Vincent, was in the group confer- 
ence recently conducted by the writer. 
Here is where Rev. Kittredge Haven, 
pioneer Universalist, was minister for so 
many years. Recently the Superintendent 
gained another list of Convention church 
members here. 

South Woodbury.—Folks here are 
congratulating one of the young men of 
the town, Carroll McKinstry, on _ his 
appointment as organist and assistant 
choir master at the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, Mass. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Merton McKinistry 
of this place. 
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Springfield.— What was once a storage 
room in the church has been made into a 
very attractive minister’s room, and 
during the week this is made available for 
the baby clinic work of Miss Butterfield, 
the district nurse. New stairs were built 
leading up to the pulpit and choir. All 
was done on the initiative and under the 
direction of Rev. H. E. Latham. The nurse 
is also given the use of the church garage, 
Mr. Latham having one at the manse. 
Mr. Latham recently lectured at Que- 
bec. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Dec. 9 and 28. 
On the latter date he had an unusually 
hard trip through the unploughed snow 
in the Granville Gulf, but he held to his 
unbroken record of every appointment. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been seriously ill for the past 
two weeks, but is recovering. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington 
preached for Dr. Rose of Lynn, Jan. 27, 
and the two ministers then went to the 
Wayside Inn together for the Retreat. 


Dr. Jackson of the faculty of the Ameri- 
can University delivered the sermon at 
the National Church in Washington, Jan. 
27, and Miss Bonner took the service. 


Mrs. John Smith Lowe of Rockland, 
Me., fell Jan. 23 and broke her arm, and 
was in the hospital several days. She is 
now at her home, 52 1-2 Summer St., 
Rockland, Me. 


Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, 
Mass., announces four mid-week Lenten 
speakers for the services at his church: 
Dr. McCollester, Rev. E. H. J. Vincent, 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, and Rey. Francis 
W. Gibbs. 


Preachers in and about Boston on Jan. 
13, as arranged by the office of the State 
Superintendent, were: Dr. Herbert V. 
Neal at Church of the Redemption; Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Mr. Henry Schooley, Tufts 
College, at Chelsea; Rev. A. J. Torsleff at 
Essex; Mr. John Parkhurst at Hardwick; 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton at Taunton; Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick at West Somerville; 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk at Framingham; Dr. 
Coons, State Superintendent, at Gardner. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Dr. William 
Hector Murray, and Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey attended the first annual retreat 
of the Protestant ministers of Fairfield 
County, Conn., in the New Canaan 
Congregational church, Monday, Jan. 21. 
About fifty ministers were present, and 
among them several pastors of Negro 
congregations. Two addresses on ‘The 
Meaning of Spirit and Spiritual’ in the 
Bible, were given by Prof. Alexander 
Purdy of the Hartford Seminary. A devo- 


Washington.— Rev. Clarence A. Sim- 
mons is recovering from a brief illness. 
He was elected chaplain of the Grange 
recently. 

Wells.—George Swift Goodspeed was 
recently honored at Poultney Morning 
Star Lodge, No. 87, F. & A. M., and given 
a medal for over sixty years of membership. 
Mr. Goodspeed is a devoted Universalist, 
as was his wife. His daughter, Mrs. Georgia 
G. Fitzgerald, has been elected regent of 
Lake St. Catherine Chapter, D. A. R., at 
Wells. 

Woodstock.—The first union Christmas 
service, in Woodstock, of the Episcopal, 
Christian, Congregational and Universalist 
churches was held Dec. 28, Rev. J. L. 
Dowson cooperating. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and _ Irsterests 


tional service of rare quality and deep 
impressiveness was conducted by Rey. 
Harold R. Brennan, of the Bridgeport 
Methodist church. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. Young People’s 
Day was observed on Jan. 20. At the serv- 
ice of worship of the church school, two 
groups of young people conducted services. 
Three high school young people presided 
in that department, Ralph W. Haskell, Jr., 
leading the worship, Joan Ashby reading 
the Scripture, and Neal W. Allen, Jr., 
leading in prayer. In the junior depart- 
ment four of the members conducted the 
worship. At the church service, Robert F. 
Black, president of the Y. P. C. U., gave 
the invocation, and Virginia Stevens read 
the Scripture. Robert and Dewer Rich, 
Alfred Gardner, Marshall True, Normand 
Farnum and Robert Miles served as ushers 
and took the offering. In accordance with 
the suggestions of the National Y. P. C. U., 
the loose offering was turned over to the 
Y. P. C. U. for church extension. Mr. 
Hersey, the pastor, preached on ‘‘Fools or 
Wise Men,” and there was a large attend- 
ance of young people. A large group also 
attended the Y. P. C. U. meeting at six, 
discussing the subject, ‘““‘What I Owe My 
Church.” At the annual parish meeting, 
Jan. 14, and the adjourned meeting, Jan. 
21, two new parish trustees were elected— 
Miss Bessie Parrott and Adelbert L. Miles 
—to serve for three years. A new linoleum 
in the vestry of the church was laid during 
January, through contributions from the 
treasury of the church school and various 
other parish organizations, supplemented 
by contributions from several individuals 
in the parish. Steps are being taken to 
provide additional space in the building 
for the use of the large and active Boy 
Scout and Sea Scout groups, and a com- 
mittee is at present working out plans, 
both for the actual construction work and 
for financing the project. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor. 
At the annual meeting, held Jan. 11, re- 
ports from all organizations were most 
favorable. The treasurer reported a sub- 
stantial balance on hand closing the year. 
Groups which reported at the meeting 
were: Women’s Association, Mission Circle, 
Gamma Sigma Chi, Men’s Club, Y. P. C. 
U., Cheerful Workers, Sunday school and 
Couples’ Club. The church school is doing 
excellent work and has a splendid record 
of attendance. This is the first time for 
several years when there have been enough 
teachers for all classes and several substi- 
tutes over. The Y. P. C. U. is also doing 
remarkable work this year and has very 
interesting devotional meetings. Recently 
the union had two outside speakers who 
brought splendid messages from their fields 
of work, Dr. Charies Norris of Lynn and 
Miss Ida Metz, who is a social worker at 
the Danvers State Hospital for the Insane. 
Mrs. Annie Upton died recently, leaving 
most of her estate to the church. She had 
been a life-long worker in the church. 

Springfield, Second.—Rev. Albert Ham- 
matt, pastor. On Young People’s Sunday, 
the young people had complete charge of 
the program. Marjorie Bidwell, president 
of the union, preached the sermon, taking 
as her subject Charles C. Blauvelt’s, ““The 
Crucial Need of the Modern Age.” An 
offering was taken for the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp. 


New Hampshire 


Claremont. — Rev. Clarence Bartlett 
Etsler, pastor. The Y. P. C. U. had charge 
of the morning service, Sunday, Jan. 20, 
under the leadership of the local president, 
Dana Ball, assisted by Alice Hankins, 
June Campbell, Charles Dodge, Nancy 
Ball, Chester Campbell, Eleanor Sweet, 
Philip Lovejoy and Burton Currier. A 
rough stormy day, but a full turnout. 

Nashua.-—Rey. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the society was held 
Monday evening, Jan. 21, following a fine 
supper served by the Ladies’ Howard 
Circle. Although it was a bad night, there 
was a good attendance. All the societies 
through the reports of their officers were 
found to be in splendid condition. Each 
had made its contribution to the success of 
the church during the past year. The high 
light was reached when the treasurer 
rendered his report, which revealed all bills 
were paid and nearly $200 in the treasury. 
{t is felt that this is a good showing in the 
face of the economic conditions. The 
minister was given a unanimous vote to 
remain another year. It was voted to 
observe the centennial of the organization 
of the society the coming year. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn,, 

Jr., pastor. The Clara Barton Guild held ~ 
its annual meeting at the parsonage on 
Jan. 18. A covered dish supper was served 
and the following officers elected: Presi- 
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dent, Mary Elizabeth Nelson; vice-presi- 
dent, Lois Ann Marshall; secretary, Clara 
Oldfield; treasurer, Mary Louise Creamer. 
At the evening service on Feb. i0 the 
Guild will present, “The Childhood Days 
of Clara Barton.’ Feb. 3 will be hymn 
night, when the minister will tell the story 
of the hymns and the choir and congrega- 
tion will sing them. Mrs. Ethel M. Kirby, 
the organist, is composing a special prelude 
and offertory based on the old time hymn 
tunes. The boys have recently organized a 
Stamp Club and are meeting at the parson- 
age. Young People’s Day was observed 
on Jan. 20. Mary Elizabeth Nelson read 
the Scripture lesson, John Marshall offered 
prayer, Lois Ann Marshall led in the re- 
sponsive selection, William Jackson, presi- 
dent of the union, presided and announced 
the hymns. Two of the girls received the 
offering. Rev. Earl D. Ridgeway of Cedar- 
ville was the preacher on Jan. 27. 

Fort Plain.—Rev. G. H. Ulrich, pastor. 
The New Year was ushered in by a unique 
watch night service, at which the old cere- 
mony of “The Burning of Sins” was used. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ulrich invited the parish and 
townspeople to an “‘open house”’ at 6 Wash- 
ington Street on Sunday, Jan. 6. The 
pastor, assisted by the choir, conducted the 
service of worship at the Montgomery 

County Farm on Jan. 18. The opening 
services of the church school have dealt 
with ‘‘Worship through Nature,” ‘‘Wor- 
ship through Music,” and ‘Worship 
through Art.”’ The members of each class 
have made a poster illustrating their idea 

_ of worship. 

Ohio 
Rockland.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 

Belpre Church of Rockland held the 

annual meeting Friday night, Jan. 4. 

The report of the treasurer showed all 

bills paid and a small balance in the 
treasury. This is better financially than 
for several years. The officers elected are: 

Warren White, moderator; S. H. Stone, 

clerk; Miss Lena Simpson, treasurer. Mrs. 

Jessie Bee is the new member of the board. 

Mrs. Florence Weaver was elected pianist 

and Ainslie Minor and Lawrence Colvin 
ushers. The attendance for the new year 
has been some larger than the latter part 
of the old year. The Sunday school, which 
had dropped off in attendance during the 
past year, has reached the high peak during 
January of this year. The Christmas 
entertainment for the Sunday school and 
church was given on the Friday night 
before Christmas. About the usual num- 
ber attended. A program of recitations 
and songs by the children and young 
people was given in the auditorium, after 
which all went down to the basement for a 
jolly good time together. A tree was there 
and Santa Claus came. There was a treat 
especially for the children and all the 
sugared popcorn all could eat. The log 
fire in the fireplace added to the cheer of 
the occasion. Mrs. Minor was re-elected 
superintendent. The women of the church, 


through the Alliance, are always at it. 
They seem to enjoy making quilts and 
always have some waiting. The fall bazaar 
and supper, as also the New Year dinner, 
was better attended than for a number of 
years. The ladies furnished the supper for 
the Belpre Chamber of Commerce, Thurs- 
day night, the 17th. The turn for this 
comes to our church about twice a year. 
The Alliance thus pays its dues and quotas 
and helps the Jocal church in no small 
sums. The Y. P. C. U. observed Youth 
Sunday on Jan. 18. The young peopie had 
full charge of the church services, which 
were in the evening. The services were 
along the line of ‘“‘Peace.’”’ Three young 
people had short talks. James Pennybaker 
was the leader and Lucy Collins delivered 
the sermon. There was a good attendance. 
The union gave a party in the basement 
of the church on the night of Jan. 22. 

Little Hocking.—-Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. This church held its annual meet- 
ing Jan. 10, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arden Miller. The treasurer reported ail 
bills paid and a good-sized balance in the 
treasury. The officers elected are: Miss 
Lena Brewster, moderator; Mrs. Emma 
Miiler, clerk; John Walker, treasurer. 
Dallas Bliss was made a member of the 
board, taking the place of Arden Miller, 
who had served for several terms. The 
Sunday school held its Christmas enter- 
tainment in the junior hall on the Wednes- 
day night before Christmas. A fine tree 
had been planted in the hall and decorated 
beautifully, and Santa Claus came in time 
to distribute treat to all the children. 
There were also a bushel basket of sugared 
popcorn furnished by Mrs. Minor and 
Mrs. Collins, and a bushel of perfect 
apples given by Mr. John Walker. A 
program was given by the children, as- 
sisted by music rendered by old-time 
fiddlers. After the program all joined in 
games directed by Mrs. Ethel Eltsroth. 
A large number was present. More re- 
cently the Sunday school elected officers, 
retaining the same individuals in office. 
Miss Maud Curtis is the superintendent. 
The attendance has been good thus far 
in January. The Alliance holds its meetings 
regularly the second Thursday in each 
month. It is a company of faithful and 
active women, through whose work the 
organization pays its Convention obliga- 
tions promptly and in full, and does much 
for the local church in a financial and 
social way. This organization held a fall 
bazaar and supper with good success. Mr. 
and Mrs. Minor and their son Ainslie 
spent Christmas with the oldest son and 
family in Robinson, Ill. Their daughter, 
who is teaching in St. Louis, was also there. 
They had intended to stay for a week, but 
Mr. Minor was called home for a funeral 
two days earlier. 


Vermont 


St. Johnsbury.—Rev. Howard Davis 
Spoerl, Ph. D.. pastor. The church year 
closed with the presentation of a Christmas 


pageant of the Adoration and a Christmas 
candlelight service at the parsonage for 
the Young People’s Guild. The Christmas 
parties of the various organizations were 
successful, and during January occurred 
the annual meetings of the church, the 
church school, the Young People’s Guild 
and the woman’s organizations. During 
the month Dr. Spoerl addressed the local 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is much in demand 
as a speaker. On Young People’s Sunday 
the church service was conducted by the 
Guild members in a very efficient manner, 
and the occasion was well reported in the 
local newspaper. It has been found that 
the use of systematic publicity of this 
kind is helpful. It is noticed favorably by 
many who have tended to become more or 
less inactive. The ladies of the church are 
continuing their strenuous activities, and 
the numerous suppers are largely patron- 
ized by the town. The Church of the 
Messiah was organized on January 23, 
1868. which means that it has passed its 
sixty-seventh birthday. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT MINISTERS’ 
RETREAT 


Eight Connecticut Universalist min- 
isters, six of them in active pastoral charge, 
met all day Tuesday, Jan. 22, at the resi- 
dence of the state president, Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer, in New Haven, for a ‘‘Re- 
treat.”” At the morning session Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, of Bridgeport, read a 
thoughtful and stimulating paper on “A 
New Departure” (in religious education). 
It expressed complete disagreement with 
the super-academic nature of many of the 
addresses and discussions which character- 
ize institutes and conventions of those 
interested in religious education, and with 
the frequent, but, to the speaker (and 
others), wholly unsound and unfair com- 
parison of the church school with the 
public school. The public school was 
shown to have parental, community and 
state support and cooperation, financial 
backing far beyond the church school, and 
“time” and attention beyond any com- 
parison with the church school. The strong 
plea for a course of religious education for 
Universalist children which will make 
them, intelligent and ardent (but not 
narrow) Universalists, was received with 
unanimous approval. 

A long and informal session at the dining 
table was followed by a social hour with 
the genial and hospitable host. 

A supplementary brief session was held 
at the home of the Universalist minister 
in Danbury at 6 p. m., and was attended 
by Dr. and Mrs. Lee, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, and the 
hosts, Rev. and Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey and daughter. 

Present at the New Haven session were 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Dr. John Clar- 
ence Lee, Dr. William Hector Murray, 
Rev. Harold H. Niles, Rev. Harold A. 
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Lumsden, Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
Delmar E. Trout, and Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey. This company included the presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention. 
Letters of regret were received from Rev. 
Irene Earll and Rev. Hannah Gertrude 
Roscoe Coe. Ministers from Norwich, 
New London and Stafford were unavoida- 
bly absent. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Francis J. McConnell is a bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is the 
author of “The Christian Ideal and Social 
Control,” ‘“The Prophetic Ministry,” and 
other books. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the 
Department of English in the Municipal 
University of Omaha. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote is minister of 
the First Church in Belmont, Mass. (Uni- 
tarian.) 

Paul Dwight Moody is president of 
Middlebury College. He is a son of 
Dwight L. Moody, and before entering 
the field of education served as pastor of 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and New York City. 
He succeeded Bishop Brent as senior 
chaplain A. E. F. 


* 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 152) 
of our attention to the business of fitting 
men for an ideal college, and have had but 
little concern with the very important 
obligation of fitting the college to the 
needs of the men, but not to their whims. 
The problem of course is to bring into life 
and action those latent qualities so easily 
overlooked and undervalued in students, 
which may be developed into powerful 
agencies for the service of the world. The 
thoughtful reader will immediately ask 
himself whether the average liberal arts 
college would be capable of acceptably 
meeting the variety of demands thus 
entailed. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
the future of the liberal arts college, its 
place, mission and opportunities, despite 
what Dean Randall considers the unjusti- 
fied encroachments of the junior college 
and the professional schools upon its time. 
The important problem of liberal educa- 
tion today is to convince the world that 
the benefits of such a training, as distinct 
from a practical or vocational education, 
are not to be measured in dollars and cents, 
but rather by the part which such an edu- 
cation plays in creating a broader and 
keener vision, a deeper and surer judg- 
ment, a better appreciation of life, its 
opportunities and possibilities. Of the 
reality of such benefits, however, not only 
students but patrons must be assured, and 
such training dare not be separated from 


moral ideals. On the other hand, many 
educators in high position have frankly 
stated that they have no obligation in this 
direction, and know of nothing which they 
could do to help the situation. That would 
be irrelevant to the ‘‘subjects’’ which they 
teach and to their objective methods of 
instruction! 

As a way of opening up new processes 
through which we may accomplish much 
better results and with better and more 
willing cooperation on the part of the 
student, a few changes in the nature and 
treatment of certain subjects are suggested. 
The study of language, both ancient and 
modern, but especially the former, may be 
conducted in a more interesting manner, 
and in much less time than is usually given 
them, without sacrificing any of their 
essential contribution to education. The 
same may be said concerning mathematics, 
history, and the sciences when the sub- 
jects are to play no important part in later 
study and practice. This recalls, of course, 
the “survey courses” of a largely cultural 
and non-technica! type which have already 
been introduced in many institutions. The 
human side of educational work is not 
neglected by the author, and his book will 
be found to be a highly informative one. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 

TWO UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
REMEMBERED 


Mrs. Annie Maria Upton of Salem, 
Mass., who died Jan. 17, left $3,000 to the 
Universalist church of Salem, and Mrs. 
Sarah D. Higgins of Wellfleet, Mass., 
whose will was filed for probate Jan. 22, 
left $1,000 to the Universalist church in 
Provincetown. Mrs. Higgins also left $500 
each to the Doolittle Home in Foxboro 
and the Universalist Publishing House. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The Ferry Beach Park Association faces 
an exceedingly difficult year financially. 
When Alvar Polk pays the semi-annual 
installment on the mortgage interest 
Feb. 1, he will be obliged to almost wipe 
out the cash resources of the Association. 
Contributions on account of the ‘“‘three- 
year drive’ of 1931 have practically 
ceased. This income helped a lot to pay 
the heavy fixed charges on the property 
and do necessary maintenance work. 
These obligations amount to around 
$2,000 a year. 

Ferry Beach friends, you can help this 
situation in two ways. First by getting 
your mission circle, union, church school 
and ladies’ society to become members 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association and 
pay the one dollar annual dues. There are 
few organizations that could not afford 
to do so. Last year, fifty organizations 
joined the membership ranks. Bring up 
the matter of membership at the next 
business meeting of your organization. 


Checks should be made payable to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association and mailed 
to the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Secondly, if Ferry Beachers could pay 
their personal membership dues now 
instead of later in the year it would help a 
great deal. Contributions of any size will 
be most welcome. 

Many have been inquiring about the 
spring reunions. News about these good 
times will be released in a few weeks. Three 
hundred Ferry Beachers got together at 
three hilarious reunions last spring. 

The association sent out a postcard in 
December, announcing the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention-Institute to be held the eight 
days beginning Saturday, July 6. This 
novel arrangement, whereby the annual 
convention is run concurrent with the 
Ferry Beach conference, promises to win 
great popularity. For, under this plan, 
many who formerly could not afford to 
attend both periods can draw profitable 
experience from both. The National Board 
will broadcast details of the program very 
soon. Have the delegates in your young 
people’s group been chosen yet? 

Messrs. Prescott, Polk, Jones and Need- 
ham of the Ferry Beach Board conferred 
recently with the G.S.S.A. Institute Com- 
mittee—Susan M. Andrews, Harriet G. 
Yates and Rev. John Ratcliff, chairman. 
There was a fruitful exchange of opinions 
regarding room assignment and institute 
government. The Religious Education 
Institute has been the largest conference 
in recent years. The usual fine program is 
being planned for the coming summer. 
Church schools in all parts of New England 
and a few in New York have been sending 
teachers and officers to receive the splendid 
training offered. 

The late Mrs. Quillen Shinn was an 
active member of the Arlington (Mass.) 
Mission Circle. We are informed that the 
circle is going to make a contribution to 
the Founders’ Memorial Fund in memory 
of its beloved associate. Other contribu- 
tions of this character will probably be 
made by local churches in which Dr. and 
Mrs. Shinn worked years ago. 

Some $30 has already been paid into the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund. Individual 
pledges are known. One definite proposi- 
tion is the placing of a plaque above the 
Quillen fireplace mantel. In her last years 
Mrs. Shinn derived the greatest pleasure 
sitting in the warm glow of this fireplace, 
the dancing flames making her eyes 
sparkle as her soft voice related stories 
about Ferry Beach in the days gone by— 
the good people, the inspiring worship, the 
wholesome fun. And the hard work, too, 
of which Mother Shinn did her share and 
more to make Ferry Beach what it is today. 

The speciai memorial committee is com- 


posed of Eben Prescott, chairman, Alvar: 


W. Polk, treasurer, Edward L. Shinn, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, R. F. Needham, and, 
representing the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
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Association, Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton and 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk. 

Just before Christmas, Miss Helen Rice 
gave a tea at her home in Cambridge in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rowland. 
This delightful occasion brought together 
many Ferry Beachers, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Fitts of Foxboro with Shirley 
and Dick, and Lois Folsom of Shapleigh, 
Maine. 

On Feb. 11, the secretary will speak to 
the church school board of Attleboro on 
“Ferry Beach—Where Life’s Noblest Satis- 
factions Are Discovered and Enjoyed.” 

Tee de IN 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 


kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 


other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
* * 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Feb. 7-8, Concord, N. H., New Hamp- 
shire Ministers’ Meeting. 


Notices 
TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT A SAVING 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any church 
that customarily uses a four-page bulletin each week. 
The Layman Company, the tithing organization at 
730 Rush Strete, Chicago, offers this saving when 
using their four-page bulletin. Two pages are printed 
with a Stewardship message, and two pages are left 
blank for local announcements. The company sug- 
gests that churches conduct a five weeks’ or ten 
weeks’ course of tithe education by using its bulletins, 
which are offered at a nominal sum. It offers a sample 
set containing thirty-two different tithing tracts 
at 20 cents. Please mention The Christian Leader, 
and also give your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC ME 


The mid-winter Public Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. U. M. S. will be held in the chapel of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Feb. 7. 
Morning session at 10.30, and afternoon session 
at 1.30. Reservations for luncheon at fifty cents 
may be made of Mrs. Charles Conklin, 84 Irving 
Street, Cambridge, on or before Sunday, Feb. 3. 
Telephone Kirkland 1649, between 9 and 12 or 6 and 
7, not later than Monday, Feb. 4. 

The church is at the corner of Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, three minutes walk from Massa- 
chusetts subway station, or transfer at Park Street to 
Cypress and Ipswich cars which go directly to the 
church. 

All Universalist women are invited most cordially. 

Mary R. Ball. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Sarah Clark Hicks 


Mrs. Sarah Clark Hicks died at her home in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., Tuesday morning, Jan. 15, 1935, after 
an illness which began last April when she frac- 
tured her right hip in a fall. 

Mrs. Hicks was born in Belleville, Jefferson County, 
N. Y., May 14, 1845. She went to Canandaigua as a 
bride in 1869, and spent the remainder of her life in 
that city. Her husband was Edwin C. Hicks, a 
prominent attorney in Ontario County. 

Mrs. Hicks was always an energetic and active 
woman, of keen intellect. Besides looking after the 
interests of her home she found time for many out- 
side interests. For many years she was a member of 
the Interrogation Club, the Botanical Society and the 
Scientific Association of Canandaigua. When at the 
age of seventy-eight she became blind and was con- 
fined to her room with an acute form of neuritis, she 
was compelled to give up some of her activities, but 
she did not lose her zest in life. Through the friends 
who read to her, her own reading of the works pub- 
lished in the Moon type for the blind, and during 
these later years through the radio, she kept in touch 
with life. She was never idle and spent many hours 
knitting while with her friends or listening to her radio. 

Mrs. Hicks never lost faith in the Universalist 
Church which she loved so dearly, and always con- 
tributed liberally to the support of its various inter- 
ests, though unable to attend the services of a local 
Universalist church during most of her life. She was 
a life member of both the New York State and the 
National Women’s Missionary Societies. Her whole 
life was a beautiful example of the faith that was so 
dear to her. 


Mrs. Delia Willis Peetrey 


Mrs. Delia Willis Peetrey, widow of Isaac G. 
Peetrey, died at her home, 1840 Mintwood Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., early on Tuesday, Jan. 22, 
1935. She was in her ninety-third year and had been 
up and about until a few days atter Christmas. She 
is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A., her son, 
Willis Greer Peetrey, and her granddaughter, Eleanor 
Bonner, director of young people’s work in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 

The funeral services were held at the National 
Universalist Church at 4 p. m., Jan. 25, and were 
conducted by Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
assisted by Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. The 
body was cremated and the ashes will be taken to 
London, Ohio, later. 

Mrs. Peetrey was born near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
Oct. 27, 1842, the daughter of Don Carlos Willis, who 
came from New Hampshire, and Cynthia Abernethy, 
who came from Virginia. About school age, she moved 
to London, Ohio, where she lived her early life. In 
August, 1863, she married Isaac G. Peetrey, a soldier 
in the Civil War, and for some time during the war 
she lived at Memphis, Tenn., to be near him. 

About fifty yeais ago, Mr. and Mrs. Peetrey moved 
to Washington, D. C., where he was employed in the 
Treasury. All her life she was a Universalist, and 
was a steady and loyal supporter of the Universalist 
church jn Washington. She was for many years presi- 
dent of the Mission Circle of the church and was 
most successful with it. She had an unusually gentle, 
kindly, even nature, and was much beloved. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND PENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


Little two-year-old Jack was ill. The 
doctor was called in, and prescribed some 
medicine to be given in teaspoonful doses 
every hour. He was told the next day that 
the medicine was finished, and a further 
supply was required. 

“Impossible!”’ he declared. 
teaspoonful doses only!” 


5 


“Yes,” returned the mother of this . 
spoiled darling. ‘‘I know that, but you see, - 


doctor, his granny, nurse and I have each 
had to take a teaspoonful, too, every time, 
before we could get baby to take it!”’— 
Hachange. 

Marjory was visiting her Uncle Frank, 
who had a very handsome Manx cat. She 
looked at it in a puzzled way, and finally 
got up and walked slowly around it. 

“Well, Marjory,” said Uncle Frank, 
“chow do you like Bobby?” 

“T don’t like it,’ replied Marjory, “‘it 
isn’t finished.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 

“Sonny,” said the dietetic mother, ‘“‘do 
you want mamma to tell Santa Claus to 
stay away from here? Then eat your 
spinach.” 

“All right,” sighed the modern child, 
“only it sounds like blackmail to me.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A man who disappeared while shopping 
with his wife turned up at his home a 
fortnight later. In the meantime the 
anxious lady had enlisted the help of the 
authorities in having several bargain base- 
ments dragged.—The Humorist (London). 


Sea-going Wife: “I got big-hearted this 
morning and gave a bum five dollars.” 

2d Ditto: ““What did your husband say 
about it?” 

S. W.: “Thanks.”— U.S. S. Arkansas 
Arklite. 

Teacher: ‘‘Robert, if you are always very 
kind and polite to all your playmates, 
what will they think of you?” 

Robert: ‘‘Some of ’em would think they 
could lick me!”’—Chicago Daily News. 

The death of Allen occurred last De- 
cember. He has been held in the county 
jail since that time. At the commencement 
of his trail he seemed calm and composed. 
—San Rafael (Calif.) News. 

* * 


She: “Anybody would think that I was 
nothing but a cook in this household!’ 

He: “Not after eating a meal here!’’— 
Toronto Orange Sentinel. 

ok * 

“Strong, well-built men make amiable 
husbands,” states a writer. So do strong, 
well-built women.— Punch (London). 

* * 

I can will hall not learn this beast 
language.— Pupil in an English-for- 
foreigners class, Chicago. 


“T ordered - 


- “WELL BUILT CHILDREN 
- ARE BETTER THAN 
REBUILT ADULTS.” 


THAT. JS. WEE 


we keep everlastingly at the task of improving 
leadership and program in Universalist church 
schools. Each year an increasing number of 
officers and teachers look to us for guidance. 
And the services we render are numerous and 


varied. 


Still we are not satisfied. 


Why ? 


to do we cannot do, for lack of funds. More 


Because many things we are asked 


institutes, more field work, new literature for 
teachers—it is not easy to say no to these re- 
quests. The minute income equals opportunity 


we shall set to work fulfilling them. 


Your contribution will help bring this to 
Send to 


pass. 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


of the UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


16 Beacon Street et ns Boston, Mass 


$$$ 


